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[Continued from page 235.] 
CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE TRIAL. 
** Proceed to judgment; by my soul, I swear 
There is no powor in the tongue of man 
To wlter me.” SHAKSPEARE. 

| could not pass the still bleeding corpse of the old commander with- 
mit gazing for a moment on the body, and expressing my sympathy 
vloud. The Empecinado directed a careless look at the fallen French- 
man. 
sa‘ Yes,” he said, “ La Coste has fonght his last battle, and he who 
would wish that the event were otherwise, would be indeed his enemy. 
I have one weak point of character, Mr. O'Halloran, and occasionally, 
forget the maa in the soldier. The Spaniard who struck for freedom had 
in La Coste a ruthless foe. By the orders of himand another, I have lost, 
13 you know, two brave companions; and within an hour after ‘the 
Student’ breathed his last, the dying commands of my friend were care- 
fully conveyed to me. Vengeance he demanded—vengeance [| swore 
should be exacted—and [ doomed his murderers accordingly. From my 
ixed purpose no earthly intervention could have saved the devoted com- 
nander—but tie chances of war have averted an ignominious end. 
He died a soldier's death—-I don’t regret it;—and the halter, de- 
signed for him, is reserved for some less fortunate camarado. No 
nore—the morning has been a busy one. Come, we need refreshment. 
“ollow me!” 

Te led the way through an opening in the cba/is made by the removal 
f a tree, ascended the steep rock behind it, and when we gained the 
summit, we found there a guerilla dejewne prepared. The scene and 
neal were wild alike. Substantial viands, a Jeathern bottle of capa- 
ious size filled with wine of superior excellence, a few rude platters, 
the rock our table, the eky, cloudless and blue, the canopy—while a 
ivulet, clear as crystal, trickled at our feet through the deep hollow of 
4 Mountain ravine, whose volume of water varied at seasons from a 
torrent toathread. Above, the rugged pinnacles of the wild Sierra 
overhung the place we occupied—while below the broken road wound 
through the underwoed, which by turns revealed or hid it. The lower 
portion was crowded with the guerillas and their prisoners in march to 
Villa Moro, but the upper presented a less pleasing spectacle. It was 
hickly studded with the bodies of the slain—an hour ago “ instinct with 
life,’? but now mutilated, cold, and naked. 

We found two chosen friends of Juan Diez waiting to share the 
norning meai. As the dark complexion of the guerilla leader had 
siven the Empecinado his by-name, so also, the person or profession 
£ his companions had obtained for each a sobriquet. One was alow- 
sized man of extraordinary muscular proportions, who, from a distortion 
of his left hand, was termed El Manco, or ‘“‘The Maimed.” The other 
retained the title of his former calling; and although the missal bad 
tong since been abandoned for the sword, he was still designated “Fl 
Cura.” Than the respective dresses and appearance of these partida 
sbiefs, nothing could be more dissimilar. The “‘Maimed One” wore 
he simple costume of an Estremaduran peasant—while the rich uniform 
f a chef-d'esecdron of Joseph's lancers of the guard, was adopted by 
the churchman, whose tall and martial figure seemed never intended for 
one, whose sphere of action should be confined to the drowsy duties of 
sell and cloister. 

At the invitation of Juan Diez, we assumed a Roman attitude, and 
atretche d ourselves upon the rock ; the forester modestly falling back, as 

f he considered himself unworthy of breakfastingin such goodly presence. 
The Spaniard noticed his seceesion 

“ What ho!” he exclaimed, with a smile,—“ hast thou no appetite to- 
lay ?—or after sticking stoutly to a comrade in the fray, would’st thou 
lesert him afterwards at feasting time? ‘Tis not the world’s way in 
zeneral—and men love to see the cork drawn, who hate the sparkle of a 
zabre. Sit thee down,” and he pointed to a place beside himself. Then 

srning to his companions, the Empecinado thus continued :— 

“[ told you, my friends, kow narrowly I avoided the trap which 
Freneh gold and Spanish treachery bad baited for me. I planned and 
‘ed a desperate effort at escepe—and never was man more gallantly 
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supported, This youth and I succeeded. ‘Twas all mere accident. 
We kept our legs and gained the river. My brave friend here,” (he 
colored at the compliment like a peony,) ‘“ and our murdered brethren, 
were beaten down and captured. It is marvellous how the whistle of 
@ passing bullet accelerates one’s speed—and faith, I never fancied I 
could run so fast. If my camarado here proved that in the fray he 
could use his arms stoutly, in flight nothing but a goatherd could keep 
him company. Fast as I ran, he still ran faster—and we fairly out- 
stripped pursuit, save that of two rascally voltigeurs, who had thrown 
away their musquets, and thus lightened, were enabled to keep close at 
our heels. We neared the river—ten paces more would gain the bank 
—and then escape would be pretty certain. I turned my head to see 
what number of the enemy pursued us. A score came straggling after 
at various distances, and, fifty yards ahead of their companions, those 
two accursed sharp-shooters led the chase. I wished the scoundrels 
ham strung ; but, thanks to our Lady, the Sedana was at hand. Alas f 
it seemed fated that I should not reach its waters. An infernal vine- 
root crossed the path—it caught my foot—down I came; and, as 


| believed, my doom was sealed,—a captivity first, and death afterwards. 


My young companion heard my fall ; and checking his course, he boldly 
turned to assist me to escape, or toshare my fateif taken. With a blow 
he felled the leading voltigeue and while the other hesitated to close 
with two desperate men, | regained my feet, and in another moment I 
and my brave preserver were breasting the swollen stream, and five 
minutes found us in safety on its farther side. Yes, my stout comrade 
—but for thee, France would have been freed of one of her worst ene- 
mies, and Spain have lost a faithful son. Juan Diez owes thee a life— 
and the dearest wish of his heart is, that a time may come when he can 
repay thy gallant service.” 

‘* On their own merits modest men are dumb,” and therefore, in the 
Empecinado's narrative of our outbreak from the posada, I omit that 
honorable mention was made of the superior style in which I finished a 
chasseur, and rendered a second member of the same distinguished corps 
hors de combat. But decidedly, Mark Antony was the lion of the 
morning. Before his high deserts, mine sank immeasurably—and from 
the gentleman with the maimed hand, and his pious confrere, El Cura, 
we both received flattering tokens of friendshipand respect. As to me, 
there was not a French throat in the peninsula, were it only to be got at, 
that would not be slit at my solicitation; and had the fosterer made the 
request, the French detachment would have been decimated without 
doubt, to prove the high place he held in the personal esteem of the Em- 
pecinado. 

We despatched our breakfast, the guerillas prepared to move, called 
for their horses, and provided a couple for Mark Antony and me, which 
an hour before hed carried different riders—namely, poor La Coste and 
his aid-de-camp. As we wound down the mountain-road, leading to 
Villa Moro, the Empecinade pointed out the thickets his followers had 
occupied, and dwelt with evident satisfaction on the plan and execution 
of his late successful surprise. And yet, like an unskilful engineer, the 
mine he had charged for the ruin of another, had nearly caused his own. 
The aleade and postmaster were false to their country, and in the pay of 
the invaders. They knew that a French scouting party had secretly ad- 
vanced within two leagues of Villa Moro, on the night we arrived at the 
posada—and having gained imperfect information that a guerilla move- 
ment was contemplated, they suspected that the late visitors at the vil- 
lage inn were probably connected with the attempt, and despatched our 
muleteer, to apprise the French commandant that suspicious strangers 
were in the venta, where they could be easily apprehended.— Acting on 
this inte!lligence—correct enough so far as it extended—La Coste exe- 
cuted a rapid night march, which fuiled in its object, and terminated in 
disaster and defeat. 

Before we reached the little town, the prisoners, with a numerous ea- 
cort, had crossed the Sedans, direcung their march upon the mountains 
which divide Murcia from Toledo. As we rode slowly downthe streets, 

Vivas greeted us on every side—the women being the loudest in their 
acclamations. One circumstance | afterwards had cause to recollect. 
Nearly in the centre of the village, I observed a house of superior ap- 
pearance, having a court yard in front, with @ beech tree of unusual @ ze, 
whose spreading branches extended nearly over the whole area of the 
enclosure. The Empecinado turned a careless glance on the building 
and the tree. —“ That beech will answer"-—he muttered—and without 
another observation, rode forward and entered the yard of the posada. 

I¢ was crowded with dismounted jartidas, whose herses were picketed 
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and feeding—and in my life I never saw more savage countenances than 
those which were half hidden and half seen beneath the shadow of their 
dark-plumed sombreros. In a remote corner, some dozen French volti- 
geurs, bound two and two, were drawn up. An ominous silence pre- 
vailed—in the pale faces of the prisoners, intense anxiety was marked— 
their guards only conversed in whispers—and it appeared that all were 
in expectation of some coming event, which seemed dependent on the 
arrival of the Empecinado. 

From the living my eye turned to the direction where I had witnessed 
the execution of ‘‘ the Student’’ and his friend.—The bodies, however, 
had been removed,—but the spot were they had fallen was readily dis- 
covered, for here and there, patches of cement had fallen on the ground, 
detatched from the wall where the bullets of the firing party hed struck 
the brick-work.—Juan Diez cast a gloomy look from the place his friends 


had met their death to that captive group, whose suspense as to their | 


fate the presence of the dreaded chief would presently remove—and 
without uttering a word, he entered the well remembered kitchen of the 
posada—the curate and El Manco following, and the fosterer and I with 
a few partidas bringing up the resr. 

It appeared that this singular chamber was destined to present alter- 
nately images of life and death, and ia quick succession the venta be- 
came the house of mourning and of feasting.—On the same table where 
I had supped with the Empecinado and La Coste, the bodies of the dead 

rillas were laid out side by side, the village priest kneeling at their 
feet, and offering a mass for their souls’ repose. Until the religious duty 
was performed, the partida leaders observed a respectful silence—but 
when the Cura rose up and departed, the Empecinado addressed his 
companions :— 

“You have heard,” he said, “the dying injunction of our lost com- 
rade, when he confided to me the sacred duty of executing vengeance 
on those who murdered him. That hour is come, and ere high noon, 
blood shall be repaid with blood. To those without, their doom shall be 
speedily communicated ; and on the same spot, and by the same means 
by which our brethren perished, their slayers shall be slain. So much 
for retribution on the enemy. Another task is to be performed—greater 
criminals remain—and justice sternly Cemandsher victims. Diego,” he 
continued, pulling out his watch, and turning to one of the partidas, who 
seemed tofollow his movements as an orderly, ‘Go out—apprise the 
condemned that in fifteen minutes they will be in eternity. The time is 
short—the priest must be the busier. Deliver this watch to Juan de 
Castro; and when this hand stands there—he knows the rest—and then 
conduct the otber prisoners hither.” 

He whom the Empecinado had addressed as Diego made no reply, 
but bowed, and left the kitchen. In a few minutes he returned, and 
we looked anxiously to the door to discover who the other criminals 
might be. 

The first who presented himself, from dress and appearance, was 
evidently a hidalgo, or Spanish gentleman. The second bore a lower 
stamp, and appertained to the middle order of society. The third, to 


our unbounded astonishment, was our quondam feilow-traveller, the 
muleteer. 


a common halter, the end of which the partida, who conducted the cri- | 


minal, heid within his grasp. 

On the countenances of the prisoners despair was plainly written; and 
if one ray of hope still remained unextingnished in their bosoms, the 
chilling address of Juan Diez would have quenched it. 

In dead silence they were placed in a line. and at the foot of the table, 
where the bodies of “‘ the Student” and his comrade were extended. Bend- 


ing on the devoted wretches a scowl of indescribable ferocity, the Empe- | 


cinado thus addressed them :— 

“« Spaniards—but in narne—false to your God, faithless to your coun- 
try !—have ye ought to say why a felon death should not be instantly 
awarded 7” 

The hopeless agony which tho faces of the criminals thus addressed 
exhibited, shall never fade from my memory. 
their white lips moved ; but not a syllable was articulated but the single 
supplication, half lost, half heard, of ** mercy !”” 

“« Mercy !’’ returned their stern judge, ‘‘ Mercy !”"—and he laughed.— 
Oh! what a laugh it was !—‘ Mercy, and from me! Look round— 
gaze upon your victims—and then ask mercy from Juan Diez !— 
But softly, we must be just. The mockery of a trial was extended 
to our comrades, and a similar act of justice shall be meted out to you. 
I shall be the accuser, and those shall be your judges ;"’ and he pointed 
to El Manco and the Curate. ‘Yes, justice ye shall have; and 


i swear, by the decree only of these worthy gentlemen, life or death 


shall be determined!” 
He placed bis hand within his jacket, and then slowly pulling out 


several written documents, selected two or three, and then proceeded 


with his address. 
** Answer me briefly—speak truth—for remember, the first falsehood 


ensures the transfer of yonder halters from arm to neck. Jose de | 


Toro,” he continued, turning to the postmaster, “ know’st thou this 
handwriting 1’’! 

The person questioned gave a burried look at the well remembered 
characters, and, with the sickly hope thar, leaning on a straw, still 
clings desperately to life, he at once determined to betray his guilty 
companion. 

** Noble sir, ’’ be muttered, ‘ that writing is the alcade’s.”” 

“Thou hearest,’”’ said the Empecinado, banding the fatal document to 
the Cure. ‘ Honest Sansho, thou wert bearer of @ letter, two nights 


The arms of each prisoner were bound behind his back with | 


Colorless—wordless— | 
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| 88°, addressed to Captain St. Pierre. Wouldst thou know it, honeet 
| Sancho?” and the word honest hissed sarcastically between his teeth. 
To the unfortunate muleteer, life was dear as to the postmaster. He 
took the fatal packet in bis hand, looked at it attentively, and then re- 
plied, that he had indeed received it from Jose de Toro, under a promise 
of ten dollars for its safe delivery, which promise had been faithfully 
| fulfilled. ; 
“Ho! ho!”’ exclaimed the Empecinado, ‘said I not truly that thou 
wert honest ? ’Tis marvellous what virtue lies in a yard or two of hemp. 
| There, Cura, read that letter also, and then thou and El Manco wil! know 
what will be due to justice. What proves the alcade’s letter 1?” 
“ That the writer is a traitor, and in French pay,”’ was the brief reply. 
“« And what, the worthy postmaster’s ?” 
|  “ That he is a sworn confederate.” 
| “And what, Cura, wouldst thou term the catiff who advisedly was 
| bearer of treacherous intelligence 7” 
| «T would say that, in effecting the villainy of others, he was on a par, 
| in guilt, with the traitors who employed him.” 
| ‘And now, El Manco, be it thy duty to pass sentence on these 
| offenders.”’ 

The maimed one answered this appeal by directing a concentrated look 
of hatred and vengeance at the convicted. Neither the alcade nor De 
Toro had power to speak a word ; but the luckless muleteer cried lustily, 
and in the name of every saint, for mercy and forgiveness. 

“ Well,” said the partida chief, ‘‘’twere wrong to keep you in sué- 
pense, as one fate awaits ye. But we will justly apportion it according 
to your respective ranks.” 

ere the muleteer, under fallacious expectations, broke in with a loud 
torrent of future loyalty and everlasting gratitude. 

“ Stay, fellow, keep thyself coul awhile,” said El] Manco, drily. Thou 
know’st the proverb, surely—‘ Hallo not until ye clear the forest ;’ and 
now listen to your sentences. With due consideration for thy rank, 
alcade, thou shalt ornament a topping branch of your own beach tree.— 
The postmaster must needs content himself with a lower bough. And 
for thee, good fellow, and he addressed himeelf to the trembling muleteer, 
| ‘no matter to what limb they attach thy worthless carcase, provided thy 
| 
| 
! 


| 
| 
| 
| 


feet clear the court-yard by a yard or two. Off with them—let them 
have five minutes; and by San Jago, that will be longer by four than the 
knaves deserve !” 

Never, on a shorter trial, were men condemned, nor sentence more 
savagely delivered. Toa ruthless judge, appeal or remonstrance would 
have been equally unavailing; and they were removed from the posade 
to the tree in a sort of sullen and stupid unconsciousness. Their shrift 

| was short—the last sad ceremony hurried over—and, as tho fosterer 
| afterwards observed, ‘‘ they were hanged before they found time to bless 
| themselves !’’ 
The passing scene was one that would dwell long upon the fancy. One 
may view the dead with indifference—the trial’s over—the goal is past. 
But who can look upon ‘ a thing of life,” whose thread of existence a 
| few short minutes will sever, without recoiling at the thought? So much 
| had these sad reflections occupied my mind, that I forgot there were 

others besides those on whom | had just looked my last, who were stand- 
ing on the confines of eternity. But these musings were interrupted.— 
Without, a rolling volley was suddenly delivered. It knelled the doom 
of the luckless voltigeurs—and by a similar impulse, Mark Antony and 
I sprang from the bench, and rushed forward to the casement which 
looked out upon the court-yard. 


For a moment the smoke from the guerilla muskets partially obscured 
| our view—but as it rose upwards, we saw the unhappy sufferers stretch- 

ed in a line before the wall—dead, or rolling in the agonies of death. 
There was one singular exception ;—an officer appeared to have escaped 
—for he stood upright and firmly on his feet, with his hand across his 
bosom. In military executions, some loaded muskets are always re- 
served to abridge the sufferings of the condemned, should the volley of 
the firing party fail to end existence. But the partidas were willing ex- 
ecutioners—every piece had been discharged—and though the French- 
| man boldly called on them to “fire !’’ the order was not obeyed. 


To rescue the gallant victim waa my instant determination, and I ap- 
pealed warmly to the Empecinado in his fevor. The Spaniard shook 
his head—and the Cura and El Manco protested against any exercise of 
mercy. The guerillas commenced reloading—in a few brief moments 
| the deed would be effected, and remonstrance of no avail—but a sudden 
| impulse of generous ardor eventually proved successful. The fosterer 

bounded from the casement to the court-yard—sprang through the 
crowd, passed along the front of the firing party, clasped the condemned 
soldier in his arms, and swore in very excellent Jrish, and by every saint 
he could remember at the time, that to reach the Frenchman’s body, the 
bullets must pass first through his. 


There was not a partida in that wild band who did not personally esti- 
mate Mark Antony as the saviour of their chief—but still the fosterer’s 
was a dangerous and doubtful experiment. It was interposing between 
the tiger who has tasted blood, and the victim already underneath his 
paw. Dark looks were turned upon the preserved and the preserver— 
and muttered oaths were heard, like the distant growl which heralds the 
bursting of a thundercloud. The Empecinado, who witnessed the oc- 
currence from the casement, however, lulled the coming storm—and in 
a voice that to be heard was to be obeyed, he commanded the surviving 
prisoner to be conducted to his presence ; and next moment Lieutenant 
Cammaran entered the kitchen of the posada—on one side guarded by @ 















the other supported by the honest forester, who still, for 
better security, encircled the Frenchman with his arm. 


Scott says that “a kinsman is part of a man’s body, but a foster bro- 


ther is a piece of his heart.” The truth of the remark never came so 
home to me before. In infancy, the same bosom had sustained us,—in 
childhood, our joys and sorrows were the same,—in youth, Mark Antony 
had followed my fortunes, and in manhood preserved my life. No won- 
der, that for him mine was indeed a brother's love. But I never felt so 
proud of our relationship, as when I saw the fosterer confront the gue- 
rilla chiefs, with his arm locked firmly round the poor French voltigeur. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


THE PARDONED VOLTIGEUR. 
« Portia.—It must not be; there is ne power in Veni:e 
Can alter a decree established ; 
Iwill be recorded for a precedent ; 
And many an error, by the same example, 
Will rush int® the state—it cannot be.” Merchant of Venice. 
I never meta man who appeared to have made his mind up to die 
with more dignity and determination than Lieutenant Cammaran. 


was an uncertainty—the sword continued suspended by a hair—and still 
the expression of his manly countenance was perfectly undisturbed, and 
neither lip nor eye-lid trembled. He planted his foot firmly on the floor, 
and, calmly and resolved, awaited a doubtful result—the turn of the die, 
on which life and death depended. 

How he had escaped mortal injury seemed a miracle: two balls 
had passed through his chaco, his epaulette was divided by another, the 


jacket perforated by several, and yet not one bullet of a dozen aimed at | 


him had even the skin! In such a presence, and under such cir- 
cumstances, to remain unmoved, required a powerful exercise of moral 
courage. Few there were, who bore the name of Frenchman, who 
would have coveted an interview with Juan Diez. El Manco, in despe- 
rate severity towards the invaders, bore even a more terrible reputation 


than the Empecinado; and although the Cura was a learned and pious | 
churchman, as it might have been presumed, still, from divers exploits 


ascribed to him, in which unbonnded liberties had been taken with life 
and limb, there was not a follower of the intruder who would not have 
preferred an interview with the arch-enemy himself. 

‘Thou hast been condemned to death,” said Juan Diez, addressing 
the prisoner. 

“T have,” replied the captive, steadily, “and the only marvel is that 
the sentence has not been yet completed.” 

“Humph! But for the thoughtless interference of this rash young 
man, that marvel would have been ended speedily,” returned the Em- 
pecinado. “Hast thou aught to ask before ” And he madea 
pause. 

‘« The experiment shall be tried more successfully,” said the French- 
man, coolly. ‘Yes; I have an orphan daughter! My poor Pauline! 
—thou hast no mother to protect thee—and in an hour thou wilt be fa- 
therless! I would send her all I have—my parting blessing ; and, with 





your permission, write a brief letter, which this kind and gallant youth | 


will, I have no doubt, endeavor to get safely conveyed to Paris.”’ 

‘Mona sin diaoul!”’ exclaimed the fosterer, drawing the back of his 
hand across his eyes, “‘ Miss Pauline shall get it, though I walked every 
inch of the road, and committed highway robbery for my expenses.” 

“Thy request is granted. Diego, bring my portefeuille hither.” 

“‘ And make the letter short,’’ continued E! Manco, coldly ; “I have 
some ten leagues to ride after thy execution; I’ll wait until it’s over, for 
I hate toleave a job half done.” 

“ Gracious God !” I exclaimed, ‘surely this cannot be serious! Pause, 
Don Juan!—One so miraculously preserved—the very hand of Provi- 
dence visible in his escape !—Would you slay him 7—detiberately, coldly 
slay him? No, no, I can’t—I won't believe it. You are brave!—the 
brave are not assassins; and this would be an act of butchery! You 
would not sanction it. Did I conceive it possible that you would, by 


heaven, the worst remembrance of my life would be, to think that you | 


and I had ever fought side by side, and hand and heart together !”’ 

The Spaniard colored; but a sarcastic smile was the only reply he 
vouchsafed. 

“T am too warm, Don Juan: like that of your own land, Irish blood 
is hot. Forgive me it I have offended you.” A gracious smile from 
the Empecinado was returned, and conveyed a gracious pardon. ‘“ Now 
let me ask a favor: make me in avutirale your debtor; I have a claim 
on you. From the surprise, three nights ago, [risked nothing but cap- 
tivity; by the French I should have been honorably respected; and had 
I determined on escape, a fitter time and better opportunity would have 
been readily found to attempt it. With you circumstances were diffe- 
rent, nay, desperate. With you twas but a choice of deaths—the sword 


or halter the alternative—while I had only to remain quiet, and not a | 


hair of my head would have suffered injury. Did I fail you then?—Did 
my foster brother? No; we perilled all, fought by your side, and hewed 
out a path by which you escaped a death more certain, even than that 
which now awaits this unfortunate gentleman ” 

“ Stop, Mr. O'Halloran,” said Juan Diez, interrupting me. “ All 
you have stated is correct; and the only difficulty in the case is to re- 
concile gratitade with duty. I see acourse by which matters may be 


accommodated ; and, from your interference on his behalf, I will save 
this Frenchman; thatis, provided he accedes to terms. 
here but those he may rely on. 
answer me,” 


There are none 
Listen, prisoner, and pause before you 
He took an open packet from his breast. 
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He | 
had already almost undergone the bitterness of death ; as yet his fate | 


‘ These pa- | 





| pers, in cypher, were found carefully concealed upon the body of your 
late commander; you were his secretary, and know the key; give 
; me the means of reading the contents, and thou art free as yonder 


| bird.”” A pigeon passed the casement at the moment. “ Hast thou 
net the key ?” 


“T have,” returned the captive. 
“ Speak—disclose it—liberty is thine; and none shall ever know the 
means by which I obtained a knowledge of the secret.” 
‘First, may this tongue be palsied!” And the captive drew himself 
| proudly up. 
“To the court-yard, then!” returned the Empecinado. “No more, 
sir,” he said, perceiving [ was about to urge anew my claims upon him 
for late service. ‘Have I your final answer to my proposal?” he con- 
tinued, turning to the condemned. 
“Fixed and final !”’ was the firm reply. 


“« And upon my conscience, asa true Catholic,” exclaimed the fosterer, 
“a dirtier proposal, Mr. Empecinado, I never listened to!—you would 
have the honest lad here turn traitor, after hanging three dacent men of 
the same profession, scarcely half anhour ago! Arrah, have ye neither 
conscience nor decency, Don Juan ?”’ 

“What ho !”’ returned the Spaniard, “art theu, too, upon me?” 

“ Mr. Empecinado—and God sees I’m not quite certain whether I’m 
right or wrong in mistering you—but if it’s wrong, why leave it on my 
ignorance. We have been comrades for three days, and from the little 
I know of ye, I would go through fire and water to serve you; more by 
token, the coldest swim I ever had, I took in your company over that 
river the other morning. No matter about that—the glass of brandy we 
| had from that friend of yours in the cork wood set all to right afterwards. 

Well, as I was saying, ye spoke civilly of me not two hours ago fornent 

these gentlemen—him with the crooked claw, and his reverence in the 

colonel’s jacket. Now all I ask you is a trifle. Honor bright, Don Ju- 

an! Don’t ye mind, after the swim, and over a glass of brandy-nate, 
| you offered to hang a dozen Frenchman as a mark of friendship to me 

and master Hector there? It’s not much I want; only just let one neck 
alone. Do, Empecinado, avourneine! Arrah, do, and take my bles- 
sing! Why, man, it would be murder out and out, to harm him. Arrah, 
just look atthe state ye have reduced him to!—you have drove two bul- 
lets through his cap; and as to his jacket—and maybe the best the cra- 
ture has in the world—it’s cut into so many ribbons, that, upon my con- 
science, a respectable scarecrow would be ashamed to wear it in a wheat 
field on a Sunday. You know I’m the Jast man that would interfere in 
matters that don’t concern me.—Did I part my lips, good nor bad, when 
ye sent the three gentlemen to the gallows a while ago ?—and if you 
hanged raff of their kind out of the face—for asa well as I could abe. 
stand they were bailiffs or attorneys—sorra one of me would blame ye if 
ye strung them by the score. But this poor crature—let him go—and 
take Mark Antony’s bles ing.’ 

Warm as was the fosterer’s appeal, it did not shake the stern resolu- 
tion of the Empecinado; and a cold movement of his head negatived the 
supplication for mercy. 

‘And won’t ye, then, be after letting him off?” continued Mark Anto- 
| ny, warming into Hibernian eloquence, while his cheek flushed, and his 

dark eyes kindled. ‘ Yespoke a while ago about my doing you a civil - 
turn—let this peor fellow free, and I'll do ye twenty more, if you'll only 
put me in the way. But if ye’re baste enough to murder him—mona 
sin dinoul!—the next time you're in a skrimmage, and tumble over an 
| ould tree, may the divil pick ye up for Mark Antony O'Toole. That's 
all I have to say—Tiggum thu?’’* 

The speaker paused. Most of the fosterer’s address Juan Diez com- 
prehended ; po such portions of the speech as had been delivered in 
lrish, being expletive, were not very material. To the appeal. how- 
ever, he turned a deaf ear, and directed, that after the letter had been 
| written, the prisoner’s sentence should be carried into immediate effect. 
_ 1 was about to remonstrate, but Mark Antony having the ear of the 

Court, thus continued :— 

“ And is this your answer 1?” he exclaimed. “ Ah, then, Empecina- 
do, I have done with ye! Ay—and for all your fine speeches, I’m be- 
ginning to think you're no great shakes, after all ; and as to your promi- 
ses, they’re very like what they call poceme in Connaught—much 
, noise and little wool. Come along, Hector, jewel! we won't remain 
to see this poor gentleman fairly murdered. God forgive the whole of 
ye! I put the sign of the cross betune us.” And here the fosterer 
made a crusial! flourish with his thumb in the direction of the guerilla 
| chiefs. ‘I can only say that if there are three gentlemen in Spain cer- 
| tain of a warm corner in the next world, I’m just at present taking a 

parting peep at them. Good morning to ye all. I'll be obliged if you'll 
send one of your understrappers to put us on the right road; and I Lope; 
Mister Diez, that the next dacent lad ye tatter out of bed at cock-crow, 
to drag into a rookawn first, and a rigger afterward—why—that you'll 
| trate him civiller than ye did me.” 
| There are few who are proof against eloquence, natural or acquired ; 
| and oa all it has power alike, whether it be exercised in the fish marke 
| or the Four Courts. On some men it may have opposite effects ; and 
| the florid appeal that carries away the judgment of the one, will only 
alarm the suspicions of another ; and thus, the same jury, that on the 
| showing of Mr. Charles Philips, values an abstracted lady at athousand 
| pounds, after a prosy address from Sergeant Rocndabout, will estimate 
| a similar loss oply at a sixpence. Mark Antony had very awkward 
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judges to address ; like his greater namesake, “‘ he was no orator,” and 
sibly it was all the better for his client. We have some doubts, 

ad Mr. Joseph Hume denounced the international illegality of despateb- 
ing Lieutenant Cammaran of the 16th Voitigeurs, with the arithmetical 
precision with which, in the House of Commons, he would calculate the 
waste of humen breath, that the brass band of the Guards inflicts upon 


this distressed country, —we have doubts, we say, whether the Empecin- | 


ado would have been a convert. Had the Liberator of Ireland blessed 
or banned for an hour by Shrewsbury clock, it would have been all the 
same to E! Manco—and the remonstrance of the Bench of Bishops, aid- 


« deaf adder.” 
with, Mark Antony's eloquence prevailed. 


“Swp!” cried Juan Diez, as the fosterer turned his back sullenly | 


round, to wait while the condemned soldier conveyed to hisorphan a last 
farewell.—‘ Will nothing but this Frenchman's life acquit the service 
thet 1 owe ‘thee 1” 

“ Nothing,” returned Mark Antony.—‘ What other favor could ye 


grant me? Hav'n’t I the free use of my limbs, aud ten dollars besides | 


pocket 7” 
“ Well—if it must be so—I will not let thee leave me in thy debt. 
Frenchman—thow art saved !"’ 
“ Then, Pauline, thou mayst yet receive from liviog lips, that blessing 
which a dying hand was tracing !” and springing from the bench, the 
voltigeur flung his_arms around the fosterer, and pressed him to his 


in 


“ Heaven forbid,”’ said Juan Diez, addressing Mark Antony—“ that I 
had many creditors like thee! Well—no matter—have I now acquitted 
all claims upon me to the full 7?” 

“No, Empecinado,” | returned—“ I am as yet unpaid.” 

“Go on, my friend.—What wouldst thou have me da?” said the 
Spaniard, graciously, 

“ Complete the favor—and add liberty to life.” 

Juan Diez paused—looked at El Manco and the Cura. 

“ What shall lL answer? Iswore that nothing should avert his doom 
—and thought nothing could have shaken the resolution.” 

“1 know that nothing human should have shaken mine,’ observed 
El Manco. “ Life spared, liberty is a trifle—grant it, Juan Diez, if you 

lease.”’ 

“ And I,” said the Cura, “ will not object. —Great men have occasional 
weaknesses, and at at times, I have found myself rather softer hearted 
than I should be. Empecinado, tis sinful to break an oath,—but Holy 
Church is merciful.—Hang me the first half dozen of these robbers who 
fall into your hands, and thou shalt have absolution ; the penance—that 
thou shalt fast from flesh meat the first day when you cannot conveniently 
find it.” 

At this merciful annunciation of the worthy clerk, Juan Diez laughed. 

“T thank thee, Cura,” he replied ; “but when I make my shrift, 
{ will seek another another confessor. Come, the morning passes, and 
"tis time we were wending towards the mountains. Gentlemen,” he 
continued, turning towards the fosterer and me, “ our short companion- 
= is about to terminate. If gallantry could attach me to brave men, 

make me regret a separation, | should have abundant reason to 
rieve that I am about to lose ye ; but, sooth to say, for our wild war- 
are you are not exactly fitted, and, like my excellent camarado, the Cura, 
you have little too much sofiness at the heart. From intelligence I have 
received since we first met, I would advise you to abandon-your original 
intention of crossing the mountains at Valencia. Suchet’s movements 
are suspicious—the roads are unsafe—crowded with ladrones—all des- 
men, who would respect no passports, were they guaranteed by 

every authority in Spain. If you choose to persevere ye 

“No, Don Juan,” I replied ; “I will return to the allied cantonments. 
I have, in obedience to orders, endeavored to reach my regiment. I 
have failed ; and, to say truth, I don’t regret it. I shall resign my com- 
mission, if required, and serve under Wellington a volunteer.” 


“* Such being your intention, I would recommend that you return by | 


the shortest and openest route. Should you touch upon a French out- 


post, this gentleman will protect you,” and he pointed to Lieutenant | he was dreaming of absent friends, and calmly indulging in a siesta. 
Cammaran; “if you fall in with the allied cavalry, you will return the | 


compliment; and should you tumble upon any friends of ours during the 
journey, you carry @ passport that every partida on the peninsula will 
respect. Ho, Diego! bring me yonder writing-case. Fortunately, sir, 
you do not require it at present,” and the Empecinado smiled as he ad- 
dressed the reprieved ono. 

“Thanks to these noble Englishmen, I de not," returned the lieu- 
tenant. 

“I beg your pardon,” replied Mr. O'Toole; “I 
what countryman I am, because I was born at sea.” 
_ “Wine!” cried the Empecinado. “Ho, landlord! stir thyself. Thou 
know’st my taste—none of that s@ry stuff that would poison a Manalo. 
Let’s have some fit for Christian men. Remember, honest Gonsalvez, 
thou hast rarely such honorable guests. Here are three foreigners of 
distinetion; and there a holy churchman. Of my friend here,” and he 
pointed to El Manco, “I shall say nothing; and modesty forbids me 
speaking of myself. Come, let thy wine be good, or, by San Juan, 
we'll quit thy venta altogether.” 

With a low bow, the alarmed innkeeper hurried off. As he passed 
us, the expression of his countenance was ridiculous! 


the last sentence of tho Empecinado, said, or pre 
Heaven you would!" 


can't exactly tell 


intelligent; and to 
to say, “I wish to 


| 
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The wine that the host produced no doubt was excellent, for its effect 
upon the company was marvellous. Juan Diez jested with the Curate; 
the Frenchman and the fosterer conversed in broken English; occasion- 
ally El Manco vouchsafed a relaxation of the facial muscles, which he 
intended to represent a smile, Ali seemed happy but the inkeeper ; and 
on bis dull countenance terror and anxiety were imprinted. Ona him the 
lively sallies of his distinguished visitors were lost; and the enly occur- 


rence at which his sombre features lightened was when a guerilla entered 


the apartment, and announced that the horses were saddled in the yard. 


| While the party resumed their cloaks and weapons, the Empecinado 
ed by a rescript from the Pope, the Cara would have irreverently played | 


And yet, with such unmanageable authorities to deal | 


beckoned to me, and I retired with him to a corner. 

“Js there aught in which I can oblige you? Speak freely,’ he said. 

I thanked him, and answered him in the negative. 

“‘ How is thy pocket lined, my child?” was his next question. 

I assured him my purse was liberally supplied. 

‘‘] can spare thee a dozen pistoles,”’ he added. 

I acknowledged the kindness, but declined the offered subsidy. 

He looked suspiciously around, and then took @ pecket from his bo- 
som, and placed it in my hand, unseen. 

“Conceal these papers, and deliver them carefully, with my duty to 
Lord Wellington. They are written in cipher; but 1 know that he has 
a key that will unravel their contents. I feel assured that they contain 
important information, for I have learned through a channel where I 
never was deceived, that the expedition of La Coste was originally in- 
tended fur no other purpose, than to enable him to communicate with 
another commandant, to whom he was directed to transfer these papers 
safely. A movement of two strong detachments to secure the delivery 
of a letter is a sufficient guarantee, my friend, that the contents are mo- 
mentous. Let us go. El Manco is impatient. Outside the village we 
part—thou, to the low country; I to the mountains.” 

“ Art thou hearing a confession in yonder corner, Empecinado?’’ in- 
quired the monk. 

“No, Cura, I would not usurp the functions of the church with one 
of its brightest ornaments immediately beside me. I was merely giving 
my young friend here a slight hint of what Juan Diez has experienced, 
aud I'll once more repeat it.” Then, turning to me, he added aloud, 
*’Tis an uncertain world, and many a brilliant opening in a young life 
has darkly closed. Should fortune frown, friends fall off, enemies pre- 
vail—in short, should thy young career be darkened as mine was sud- 
denly, take thy chance with Juan Diez; and thou, my friend,’ aad the 
Spaniard addressed the fosterer, ‘thou, too, wilt any time be welcome ; 
and, as we crossed the Sedana, we'll swim or sink together.” 

So saying, the guerilla pointed to the door. We took the hint, and 
passedon. ‘There the worthy host stood, cap in hand, bowing us out, as 
it became customers of distinction. I would have stopped and demanded 
a reckoning, but Mark Antony was of opinion that such a proceeding 
might have been an offence in the sight of our patrons and protectors. 
Certainly, I saw no bill paid or delivered; and I have reason to believe 
that the guerilla leaders were of the school of ancient Pistol, and conse- 
quently gentlemen of too good taste to steop to an inquiry into accounts. 
And yet proofs of disinterested regard were not wanting to Senhor Ve- 
lasquez. I overheard the Empecinado, as he passed, impress on this 
favored innkeeper the immediate necessity of replenishing his bins with 
better wine, and restoring his stable-loft, which needed repair sorely. In 
my presence certainly none of the circulating medium passed; and, to 
use fashionable parlance, [ verily believe that the unfortunate proprietor 
of the posada was regularly victimised by all and every. 

We entered the court yard; and, thank Heaven, for the last timo. A 
score of guerillas, mounted and dismounted, were in waiting. Cam- 
maran passed through with averted eyes; but I ventured a look at the 
well-remembered spot which, within eight-and-forty hours, had witnessed 
a double execution. The vitoigeurs were lying as they fell; the bodies 
weltering in a pool uf blood, or exhibiting, in other cases, no marks of 
violence whatever. One I passed by was a mere lad. His death must 
have been instantaneous—one fracture in the jacket was opposite the 
heart—the countenance was tranquil; and a smile played upon the lip. 
Could that be death? I knew it was, or I could have fancied well that 


I was delighted when we cleared the court-yard. El Manco and the 

Cura were waiting for us—presently, Juan Diez rode up; and, followed 
by an escurt of some score of cavalry, we for the last time, passed along 
the streetjof Villa Moro. 
_ Lhad witnessed enough of guerilla life to render it thoroughly disgust- 
ing. War at best is bad, but “ war tothe knife,” ,is only tolerable for 
savages. All the romance of partida daring had passed away. I had 
seen it in its naked light, and fund its real character—a ruthless, reck- 
less disregard to every feeling which binds mankind by a common tie—by 
turns suffering without complaint, and inflicting without compunction. 
Such were my impressions as I slowly rode along the village street ; and 
had they needed any confirmation, the scene reserved for me would 
have been quite enough. 

On the huge beech tree I had already remarked in front of the house of 
the chief magistrate, three human bodies were suspended. The Empe- 
cinado’s passing observation, and E! Manco’s sarcastic address while 
dooming the unhappy offeaders, came back vividly to my recollection. 
The sentence had indeed been executed to the very letter, and alcade, 
POstmaster, and muleteer, were hanging precisely asthe ‘‘ maimed one” 
had decreed it. 

The worst feature of the savage picture remained—six wretched 
orphans who witnessed the expiring agonies of their father were still 
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screaming from the windows from which they had seen him die, and 
from fear, insensibility, or both, their immediate neighbours dared not, 
or did not, offer the slightest mark Serer re bereavement that 
would have touched all but savage hearts. The fosterer turned pale; 
the Frenchman shuddered; the Empecinado regarded the dead with a 
marble look. 

“ El Manco,” observed the Cura with a smile, “Jack Hangman has 
done thy bidding, and the alcade overtops his friends.” 


“Ay,” returned the “ maimed one;” “ this ever be the fate of 


traitors! Would that every oak in Spain bore such acorns as yonder 
beech tree! 

I was sick, nauseated, disgusted. Death—death im every shape! and 
from the bottom of my heart, I blessed God that my acquaintance with 
my excellent friends was to determine so speedily. Until we cleared 
the village I preserved an unbroken silence ; and when Juan Diez pointed 
to @ place where our respective roads branced off at the distance of a 
furlong, my bosom felt as if it were lightened of a load, and as Dr. Pang- 
loss says, ‘I breathed again.” 

————— 
HERNE THE HUNTER. 
CHAPTER 1. 

THE RIVALS. 


Sweet masters, be patient : for your fathers’ 
Remembrance, be at accord. SwaksPeaRe 


AmosG the many pleasant glades with which the greenwoods of mer- 
rie England abound, there is not one perhaps s9 truly beautiful as a gien 
which is situated on the right of the public road leading from Bishopsgate 
to the Long Walk through Windsor Forest. After winding through a 
a long avenue shaded by trees of the most picturesque and ancestral ap- 
pearance, the visitor arrives at this lovely spot, which, indebted little to 
man for its beauty, has its different attributes of leafy glade, wild brush- 
wood, and extended plain most ‘‘ harmoniously confused.” A long lawn 
of smooth, mossy turf, enclosed on either side by magnificent oaks, elms, 
and beech-trees, whose spreading branches meet over head, slopes grad- 
ually down from the foreground for about @ quarter of a mile, until is 
regularity is broken by intervening clumps of shrubs and underwood. 
F:om this point the noble forest stretches far and wide in every direction, 
while amidst ita fairest part the kingly castle rises far above the surroun- 
ding scenery, and looks proudly down on the country around it. 
it the trees of the greenwood again appear, and, still further, the culti- 
vated landscape gently undulates until the view.is finaliy terminated by the 
blue hills mingling with the sky on the horizon. 

Although many centuries have passed since the period to which my 
tale refers, yet the character of the place has net much altered. It is 
true that the hand of art has done something towards its improvement, 
but so sparingly that it is hardly perceptible. As the old pollards have 
decayed and fallen away, young ones have supplied their places ; ank 
although here and there an acorn, which the squirrel planted for his win- 
ter food, (and then forgot where he had placed it,) had become a tall 
tree, and intruded on the vista, it does but assist in completing the pic- 
turesque of the scene. 

One calm evening in the summer of the year 1399, two men in the attire 
of hunters were reclining under the shade of a large oak, at the summit 
of the glade of which we speak. The elder of the two (for there was 
& great difference between them) might have been about threescore ; but 
that his quick, piercing eye, hale countenance, and well-knit limbs would 
nave caused a cursory observer to deduct at least twenty years from his 
real age. He was dressed in a green tunic, fitting closely to his shape, 
and edged all round the extremities with a black velvet band, ornamented 
with bright brass studs. A hat, in which was stuck a few feathers of an 
English bird, lay by his side, and a quiver, curiously wrought with rude 
figures of stags, foxes, and other animals of the chase, was slung over 
his shouldder, filled with a sheaf of arrows tipped with peacock’s fea- 
thers,—this, with a bugle horn and a short hunting knife, completed his 
accoutrements. His companion was a handsome well-grown young man, 
over whose cheerful visage some twenty summers had passed lightly. 
He was habited in a similar way, but an edge of fur was substituted for 
the velvet, on his tunic, and his quiver was buta common one. A hand- 
some arbalist lay by his side, the lock of which he was indolently clicking 
with his finger, as he reclined at full length on the ground, gazing in list- 
less apathy around him, 

It was a beautiful evening, and the sunwas gently declining beyond the 
horizon, covering the whole mass of waving foliage with one glorious 
canopy of gold. The flag on the keep of the castle hung motionless on 
the staff, or sluggishly uncurled its heavy folds, and then sweeping them 
slowly round the ramparts of the tower, again resumed its former quie- 
tude, as if in mockery of the light zephyrs which were playing around 
it. Herds of deer were grouped about as far as the eye could reach, 
some quietly at pasture, aod others lightly bounding over the smooth turf, 
while a whole choir of birds was ehanting sweetly in the green branches 
over head. It would seem that this scene of calm loveliness was not 
without its effect upon the two men, as they remained for some time qui- 
etly gazing on the lovely scene before them. At length, the elder, who 
was Master Cyril Langleigh, head keeper of the forest, broke silence to 
his nephew and companion in the following words : 

“ By my fay, Walter, ’tis a goodly scene and a grand ; one thet would 
help to calm a man’s angry spirit, even in its most turbulent moments. 


And I doubt not but that the hunter is happier far beneath the green and 
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| day for the first time. 
Beyond | 
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leafy trees, with the merle and mavis warbling around him, than the 
on his rush-strewn dais, with all sorts of outlandish instruments 
clanging in his ears. What say’st thou, boy 1” 

“T confess, uncle, that I cannot quite agree with you,” answered his 
companion. ‘ The forest is well enough to kill a buck in, or knock a 
popinjay from his perch, but still I like to be in the world a little mere.” 

“And naturally, Walter. When I was your age I had your feelings, 
but I was at length as glad to quit its tinselled gaieties as you are to en- 
ter it.” And the old man’s voice sank, and he compressed his lip as he 
looked cautiously around and added, ‘Great changes have taken place 
since I was a boy, and I fear for the worse. The star of the Saxon line 
of kings bas set in blood. I have seen our uhheppy Richard of Bour- 
deaux cruelly triumphed over by Bolingbroke of Lancaster, and the walls 
of Pentrefact Castle stained with blood that was the noblest and best in 
England. There are alterations in the Forest, too, Walter. En- 
croachments are gradually making on its extent, and, I reckon, in time 
it will not be so much as twenty miles across. I know every tree and 
every deer, and 'tis hard to leave them ; but Edmund is of age to-day, 
and the keepership devolves upon him.” 

“T have never rightly heard,” rejoined the other, “ how my cousin Ed- 
mund has a right to the office. You know, why, Uncle, I believe 1” 

“ Why, ‘tis a long tale, boy, but [ will do my best to explain it. You 
know that the keepership descends always from father te son, or to the 
nearest male relation ?” 

‘T have heard so much before,” said Walter. 

“ Well, then, your grandfather, the old keeper—Harry Herne we used 
to call him—(God rest his soul !—he was a good bowman,) when he 
died, left two sons-und one daughter. The boys were twins, and as they 
could never settle which was first born, and the old man left no papers, 
they divided the property, but there was a constant wrangling between 


them. At last, they both went abroad, and, 1 believe died fighting in 
the Low Countries.” 


*«« My father, I am aware, died in Flanders.” 

“ Well, they each left a son behind them ; that is, you know, yourself 
and your cousin Edmund ; and, as you were but litte things, the situa- 
tion should pass into other hands, so, seeing your aunt was a good wo- 
man, and comely withal, I e’en married her, and took to the keeper's 
place, promising to give it to the first of you that came of age. Now 
idmund is your senior by a few months, and he wears the bugle horn to 
I would it had been otherwise.” 

“I do not so much dislike my cousin,” rejoined Walter, after a few 
minutes’ pause ; “he is petulant at times, [ own; but I think he has a 
good heart ; he is generally civil towards me.” 


“ Aye, Walter,” answered the old man ; “but he isahypocrite. Did 


| you never ascend the keep of yonder castle on a summer afternoon, 
| see the various towns and hamlets which lie scattered around its base, 


how peaceful and quiet they look, embosomed in the thick foliage ; 
and then come down, and on entering one of those towns, find them 
filled with men plotting but how to destroy one another’s happiness. The 
water-fall does not much disturb the surface of the basin a few feet from 
where it falls, but there is a violent current underneath. So it is with 
Edmund, I fear. He appears civil—probe him, and you will find it 
otherwise. But, adso! 1 get old and talkative, and here is May 
coming to tell us that the ale is quite flat, and the manchet over-baked by 
waiting. Well, girl, how fares it?” 

There was something very beautiful and almost angelic—at least as 
far as our mortal ideas of celestial beings are permitted to extend—in the 
fair creature who now came bounding up the glen to meet her father and 
cousin. A sculptor would not have taken her as a model for a Juno or a 
Minerva; but she would have made a sweet study for a Venus or a 
Daphne. Her figure was rather petite than otherwise; but withal most 
regularly formed. She had one of those bright, sunny-looking faces which 
always seemed happy and contented ; and her fair hair hung —s 
over her forehead in long sleek tresses, until it fell upon her ivory nec 
and shoulders. She was pretty to every body—to Walter she was abso- 
lutely beautiful, and she never looked better than at this time, as she 
came towards them. 

“ Well, May,” asked Master Langleigh, “ has aught happened in our 
absence?” 

“ Nothing of consequeace, father,” wasthe answer. “Old Hoade, the 
gate-keeper, brought a bundle of shafts which be had feathered—there 
were two score, and I paid threepence for the lot; and Gervase has been 
with two couple of hounds, which he has locked in the stable, to be in 
readiness for the next hunt; but—’’ and here her voice slightly faultered 
—* the little red deer which Walter called Amy, "35>" ead friend 
of his, I su ,” and she eyed her cousin archly : ‘“‘ I mean the —— F 

“Nay, May,” exclaimed Walter, “Tl mike to call the deer after 
yourself ; but you said that Edmund would be angry, and that the bunt- 
ers would laugh at you, so I named it after the next prettiest girl te you 
that I knew of ;—but what of it?” 

“Why, Walter, the poor thing came home, bleeding from a wound in 
its neck, with a bolt sticking in it. I tried to pull it out, but could not, 
so I made up a bed of fern in the hall, but I fear it is dead, Walter, quite 
dead ; and think Edmund has had a band it. I know he hated the poor 
thing, because you gave it to me.”’ 

ry slight po -- over the young hunter's countenance at the latter 
part of his cousin's speech; but it was only for 4 moment. By this time 
they had reached the Keeper’s house. 

«’ What, in tears, May !” exclaimed her father; “come, girl, cheer 
up! We will go and see if it be dead, and if such be the case, why, we 
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will make Walter bury it under the great oak there, and you shall be his 
little clerk. Come, come, don’t fret, girl.’’ And thus speaking, they 
entered the house, where the first object that met their view was the 
cause of May’s sorrow, stretched out on some dry fern, in the same atti- 
tude it had been first placed in, but now stiff and dead. Walter leaned 
down over it to examine the wound, and while he wae so occupied his 

retty eousin wondered who could have been so cruel, if it was not 


Jdmund. 


“ Why, May,” answered Walter, “ I think I have found out ;” and he | 
spoke rather eh “ this bolt I am sure, uncle, you gave to Edmund 


yesterday. Did you not 

“ Yes, yes, Walter, I did ; and I am sorry to see he has made no bet- 
ter use of it; but ’tis all of a piece. However, I have to go to Englefield 
this evening. I prithee keep May company till I come back, or the dead 
deer will frighten her, lam afraid. And mind, lass, that the manchets 
are ready in half an honr; and do not let our knaves and villains run so 
on the loose, for they are all out now, the sorry varlets. 
anon. And the old man departed, leaving Walter with his cousin, who 
was stil] casting woful looks at her defunct fovorite. 


Although the young couple each knew that they were in love with one | 


another, still neither had ever declared it; and, notwithstanding Walter 
had often imagined fine sayings with which to declare his affection, he 
always found himself dumb when an opportunity offered. But now they 
were quite alone, and, seeing this, the young hunter fidgited a long time, 
until at length, making a bold effort, he broke silence. 

“You remember dear May, when we were little children, not that high, 
I always said when I was @ king’s hunteman I would marry you. Now 
that I am one, and, thanks to your father, one high in cormmand, I have 
consequently a handsome allowance, although I am not keeper.’’ And 
he uttered the last séntence with a most signifleant bend of the head. 

“ Well, Walter, what then?” said May; and Walter thought she did 
not understand him at all, as, instead of paying the greatest attention, as 


he expected, she did not even look at him, but kept twirling her long | 


silken hair very fast round her fingers, averting her face with all the apu- 
thy imaginable. ‘“ Well, Walter, what then ?”’ 

The suitor was puzzled; to be asked such a question was terrible ; 
but he saw that he had better speak out, now that the ice was broken, so 
he said boldly, ‘‘ What then, May? why I love you a great deal better 
than your cousin Edmund does, and will keep the promise in earnest 
which I made in jest when achild. Will you be mine, Mey?’ And he 
put hie arm round her waist, and looked at her so fondly that the lady 


aaw it was useless pretending innocence any longer (indec d she could not { 


but have relented had she formed another opinion;) so she said nothiag, 
but put her little white hand in his, and they would have been for a time 
the happiest couple in all England, had not the door opened, and Ed- 
mund Herne came blundering in over the sill, while he addressed them 
in his usual rough manner. 

“ Hey day! Sir Huntsman, what’s this? 
have arrived at this moment. Come, come, learn not to intrude on 
another’s hunt; nay, do not stand at bay thus. Leave go my cousin; 
let her alone, [ say; are you deaf? Oh! the deer found its way home 
again, did it? well, it wont come clattering about the house in my ears 
again, I warrant ye.’’ And he gave the dead animal a spurn with his 
foot, as if to show his utter disregard of the company he was in. 


“ We supposed it was some of the keeper’s handiwork,” said Walter, 


as 4 slight sneer curled his upper lip. 

“You supposed right, then, Master Walter,” answered his cousin, with 
provoking coolness; “ you supposed right, then, it was me; but Ido not 
see why the tolt should be lost for all that ;” and he picked the missile 
up and put in his pouch, adding, as he advanced, “ My pretty cousin 
pouts and looks angry, and has not welcomed me as she ought ; come, 
girl, give me a kiss,” and he grasped her arm to pull her towards him, 
when Walter pushed him forcibly back, and placing himself in front of 

May, who seemed half dead with flurry, said, in a quick manner, 

“ Edmund Herne, we have never yet had a deadly quarrel, and I pray 
Our Ladye we never shall, but I am left here by your uncle to protect his 
daughter. Quit this roof instantly, or by Heaven! you shall know my 
strength. Our cousin wishes not for your company. Begone, sir!’’ 

“She wishes not for yours, Master Walter, I am certain, and when I 


tell her that you are at the head of a noisy set of roysterers, who nightly | 


disturb the good town of Windsor with their drunken orgies, she will 
wish for you still less. Ah! you color. Look at him, May, my May.” 

Till now Walter had been comparatively calm, but roused by the base 
lies which his rival was pouring forth, he sprang to the wall of the room, 
caught up an arquebuse which was lying there by chance, and exclaimed, 
in a low, hurried tone, 

“ Now, Edmund, you began this quarrel and I willend it! Leave this 
place directly, or, unwilling as I am to raise a turmoil before this poor 
girl, I will send—” 


“Oh! Walter, do not, do not,” interrupted May, rushing up to him 


and turning aside his arm, “I know they aro lies, vile lies, that he is | 
uttering; I do not believe him, but do not stain this floor with blood—of 
your cousin, too. Edmund, pray go away now, or there will be mischief | 

1e quietly took the arquebuse from Walter, | 


—there wil! indeed ;”’ and s 
and placed it in its accustomed nook. 

“ Tt is well,” said the enraged Edmund, “it is well that you have a 
woman to help you through your battles, or [ am certain your own cour- 
age would never do it;”’ and, becoming bolder as the danger diminished, 
ho again approached May, when Walter met him with a blow which 
would have felled a weaker man to the earth. As it was, it sent him 


I shall be back | 


| ers, and as frequently cuming off victors in the contest. 


It seems it is lucky that I | 
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reeling across the room, when, at the same instant, a sound of footsteps 
was heard, and Master Langleigh stood on the threshold, Writhi 


| with pain and anger, Edmund cast a withering look at Walter, and sud- 


denly teft the house, pushed by his uncle, who stood motionless, as if as- 


| tonished at the affray, the conclusion of which he had just witnessed.— 


May and her cousin, however, soon helped one another to explain it, and 
by the time they had finished their meal and their story, night drew on, 
and Walter, bidding “a pleasant sleep and fayre dreams’’ to his rele- 
tions, departed for the town, which was distant some three miles. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE DEER-STALKERS. 
Come, shall we go and kill us venison ?—Saaxsrearg. 

For a long time after Walter had left the cottage he could not but 
brood upon the scene in which he had recently taken so principal! a cha- 
racter. It was the first time he had openly quarrelled with his cousin; 
and, although only a quarrel, he began to think Master Langleigh was 
right when he said there would be troublesome work between them.— 


| When annoyed, we may brood upon molehills until they become meun- 


tains, and soit was with Walter. Love, anger, and nota little jealousy, 
crowded rapidly in his mind; now he regretted what had happened, now 


| tried to laugh it away, and then again meditated on some plan of revenge, 


until the low knot of a tree striking his feather awoke him from his reve- 


| rie, and caused him to discover that he had absently wandered into a 


path far different from the one by which he was accustomed to proceed 
home. The harvest moon, which had been shining in all the glory and 
calmness of its summer light, was suddenly veiled by a passing cloud; 
and thus being deprived of light—moreover in a strange place—he 


| stopped to consider which way he had better turn to regain the right 
| track. 


While deliberating he heard, or thought he heard, the sound of 
merriment and revelry: he listened, and anon, another and a louder peal 


| of laughter fell on his ear, startling the fawn from its covert, and then 


gradually dying away inthe depths of the forest. Thinking that per- 
chance some band of drunken wassailers was returning home, who might 
give him some intimation as to his route, he pushed through what slight 


| bushes opposed him, and made hia way in the direction from which the 
| sounds he heard proceeded. 
| glimmering red light through the trees, which now fleshed brightly 


He had not gone far before he perceived a 


amid the foliage, and then suddenly sank into an indistict gleam, as if 
some object occasionally intercepted its lustre by coming before it; while 
the laughter became more distiact and frequent every moment. A new 
thought, as to what he beheld, now struck him. A band of dare-devil 
rascallions, who preferred helping themselves to the king’s venison, end 
to other people’s money, to working for either, had long infested the fo- 
rest with their presence ; frequently having serious eflrays with the keep- 
Now Waiter, 
knowing that, as a king’s huntsman, he shou'd not be very well received 
if they were the party in question, thought his best plan was to glide 
quietly up to them and see if they were these same deer-stalkers or not. 
Accordingly, creeping stealthily through the brushwood towards them, 
he gained a little thicket between him and the strangers; and there, 
crouching down upon the grass, he could distinctly see and hear what 
passed without the slightest chance of discovery. 

A most picturesque scene awaited him. Ona small plot of grass, en- 
compassed on every side by tall, thick trees, a bright fire was lambently 
playing up the sides of a huge cauldron, supported gipsy-fashion, by 
three sticks, the tops of which were tied together. Around the blaze 
some twenty or thirty men were lounging on the grass, in a dress nearly 
allied to that of the royal hunt, save the feathers and ornaments, and 
laughing loudly as the wine-flagon or joke passed round. A newly-slain 
deer lying by the side of the fire, showed at once who they were; and 
two men were eagerly debating over it, one of whom Walter supposed, 
by his superior dress, to be the captain. Both, however, stood with their 
backs towards him, and with difficulty he caught up the following words 
of the dialogue passing between them :— 

“Come, now,’’ exclaimed the superior, “give me the price I have 
fixed and take as many as you like from the herd now lying in the castle 
chase, or, by the mass! 1 will kindle such a fire in the forest as shall 
scorch ye all out of your quarters. Think you I will risk my situation 
for the poor pittance you mention? No, no, you are mistaken.” 

“Well, then,’”’ growled the other, “here are tenpence more, and that 
is the price of a deer even in the market. Are you content with this 
much, Herne ?” 

‘No!’ thundered the other, whom Walter now saw was his cousin, 

“ Then not a farthizg more shall you have, an I were to die for it. Do 
as you will. There are other deer besides the ones you watch over— 
otter shades besides those of Windsor Forest; so, for once and all, will 
ye take it?” 

‘ No! I have said it,” answered Edmund, “and I will not waver, so 
you may all troop off at once, and go where ye list. Stay here ye shall 
not.”’ 

A loud provoking laugh followed this speech and ran round the circle, 
while one, bolder than the rest, came and stood by Edmund, sneeringly 
exclaiming— 

“The new keeper of Windsor Forest would look well when his first 
noble action was found out to be treating with the deer-stalkers! You 
arein our power. Look to it, and be not so turbulent, and keep your 
hopefal cousin under a little: God knows whet will happen when he 
comes to be keeper, though I respect the youth as a good shot anda 
steady.” 
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«While | can clench a sword or an arbalist,” said Edmund, “ he ne- 
ver shall be one ;”’ but ere he had well concluded these few words Wal- 
ter had sprung into the circle, and was standing at his side. Hed a thun- 
derbolt descended and laid the whole forest bare of its timber, Edmund 
could net have quailed more than he did before the piercing glance his 
cousia gave him. For a second he stood totally paralysed, until the ga- 
thering of the other part of the company around him. Then, resuming 
his former rage, and before Walter was aware of his intention, he sprang 
on him, pinned him to the ground, and holding hia short hunting-knife to 
his throat, would most probably have finished his days et once, had not 
the chief of the poachers dragged bim off, saying— 

‘Hold, Master Herne! The harmless revelry of the Greenjerkins of 
Windsor Forest shall never be destroyed by brawls and bloodshed. If 
we meet the keepers then we fight for our booty, but never besides coun- 
tenance battles. If you have ought to settle fight it out elsewhere, for 
though I would that this boy were out of the land, bythe mass! which 
we never attend, I do not wish his life. Unhand him, Herne! Are you 
mad to keep on your tiger’s hold !”’ 

Sullenly and hatefully did the keeper leave go his hold, but he saw 
thera was no alternative. Then, boiling with rage, he said, ‘“ Walter, I 
have been interrupted, or before this your soul and body would have 
parted company. Nevertheless, at six to-morrow morning, | will meet 
you in the Home chase to settle this account. There,” he added, as his 
voice became choked with emotion, ‘there will be no meddlers.”’ 

‘I will come, Edmund, but rather to conciliate than attack you; how- 
ever, this is no place for conversation,” and turning to the party of deer- 
stalkers, Walter continued—* No one sball know what I have heard and 
seen this night: I owe my life to you, and thank you; but beware, my 
masters! tempt not the tame anime! too much or he will bite. Give ye 
good even.” And the grey light of morning began to break through the 
foliage, when Walter reached his home to snatcha few hours’ meditation. 
Sleep indeed he could not. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE INTERRUPTION. 
Part, fools; put up your swords; you know not what you do. 
SuaksPEane. 
The first beams of the rising sun were beginning to shine over the 
green forest, covering the wet grass with a coat of brilliant diamonds, 
when he again quitted his restless bed and hastened through the park 
to meet his cousin. A perfect silence reigned around. Here and there 
a straight column of smoke arose from the early fire of some poor laborer 
preparing his breakfast, but as yet no living thing was abroad, save the 


timid hare roused from its brush wood bed, running down the long avenue, | 
or the perking squirrel, just showing its small nose over the branches of | 


its own beech-tree. It was a lovely morning; one that would well prove 
‘God made the country, but man made the town;’ yet Walter heeded 
it not; his whole mind being turned on the unnatural contest he was 
about to be engaged in. Insensibly and mechanically he arrived at the 
trysting-place, and found his cousin had not yet come; nevertheless the 
place was not totally unoccupied, for to his annoyance he observed a 
quaint-looking man sitting on the trunk of a tree, talking with great ra- 
pidity, and anon writing down some few lines on his tablets with a lead- 


en plummet. On a nearer and more earnest inspection, Walter found | 


him to be a man about the middle age, rather inclining to corpulency, 
but of a good figure. His cheek and hand were fair as a lady’s, and his 
long sandy hair fell from beneath his black velvet cap overa sad 
colored raiment, which was fastened round his waist by a band of the 


same tint. Although he could not but have seen Walter approach, he | 


took no notice, but continued talking and writing, sometimes interrupting 
himself with expressious of joy, as if something had pleased him. The 
huntsman thought it strange, to see him laboring thus to no seeming pur- 
pose; and, drawing a little nearer, although in no humor for conversa- 


tion, he asked the stranger what the hour might be, adding, he supposed | 


& love of nature brought him out thus early. The other lifted up his 
head, and stared vacantly at him for a few seconds, then broke off into 
the following lines — 
“Why as for me, though I can but light 

On bokis for to read, I me delite, 

And to "hem have faithful and full credence, 

And in mine herte have "hem in reverence, 

So herteily that there is game none, 

That fro’ my bookis maketh me to gone.” 
Which strange speech being finished, he proceeded to write it down, tak- 
ing no notice of the astonished Walter. “The poor gentleman is cer- 
tainly mad,” thought he, “but I will try him again,” and he repeated the 
question in a somewhat higher note than before. 

The writer looked up at him again, and in the same measured strain 
began :— 
“ As [said erst when comin is the Maie, 

That in my beddie there dawnith me nodaie, 

That In’ am up and walking in the mead, 

To sene the floris against the sunne spreade, 

Now that I have then this condition, 

Farewe! my bokis and my devotion.” 


“ Think ye not, sir, this will do, with some little alteration? By my 
troth, my verse flows ensilie this morning: I prithee leave me, for | am 
over busie.” And Walter, certain that the speaker was demented, 
turned away and perceived at the same moment his cousin coming near 
him. 





‘‘ You have kept your appointment truly,” said the new keeper, “and 
| I trust with as sharp a blade and sure an arm as mine, for, on my hali- 
dame, the life-blood of one of us shall stain this grass before the sun rise 
adegree higher. Are you ready?” and as he spoke, he drew his rapier, 
and carelessly wiped it on the sleeve of his coat, as if to give it a bright- 
er appearance. 
“Yes, Edmund,” answered Walter, “ready to conciliate, not to fight. 
I had thonght,” and he spoke in a low, clear voice, ‘I had thought a 
night’s reflection would have tended to allay your passion; Our Ladye 
| knows I grieve to find it otherwise.”’ 
ie Walter, this is the language of a priest, not of a huntsman.” 
| “ Nay, ‘tis the language of peace. New, Ndmund, reficct one instant, 
| what will be gained by our fighting? I have heard it mentioned as an 
| awful thing, when brothers fight; then why not so with brothers’ chil- 
dren? If you or | fall, the survivor must live an exile, branded with 
the name of murderer, away from friends and home. Seek another way 
revenging yourself upon me, but do not come to bloodshed.” 
‘Walter Herne,” angrily returned the other, “have you not always 
been a baulk to me since we were boys, and think you I would let you 
loose in the forest, after the discovory you made last night of my treatin 
with the deer-stealers, to be always throwing it in my teeth? Now 
am in your power, but I will not be so long.”” He placed himself in an 
attitude of defence with bis sword in readiness for ight; but Walter did 
not move: he stood regarding his cousin for a minute, and then suid— 
“ Last night I gave you my sacred word that all should be a secret.— 
Yes, taunt me as you will, [ would not tell it, for the sake of our early 
companionship. Who first pxt a bow into your hands, and taught you 
to distinguish game, to save you from the eneers of your fellow foresters ? 
Did I not? Have L not, although your junior, taught you all you know 
in the chase? And now you return it by wishing for my life. Edmynd, 
Edmund, I have not deserved this,”’ and covering his face with his hands, 
Walter stood some seconds motivunless. 
The keeper had not expected this. For a little time he watched his 
cousin’s emotion without speaking; but his natural ferocity prevailed at 
last, and he shouted out, with a derisive laugh— 
“Ho! ho! ’Twill be, ia truth, a goodly story to tell the hunt, that 
one of their first men can cry like a girl. But enough of parleying. De- 
fend yourself, or you are as naught in this forest; and Walter, seeing 
his danger, was in an instant engaged in combat with his cousin, although 
on the defensive. Piacing his back against an oak, for a time he parried 
every thrust, till the keeper, tired of being foiled, made a desperate 
lounge at him with all his might. Walter saw this, and stepped aside; 
and his consin drove his rapier into the tree, so far, that he was endea 
| voring to pull it out with both hands, when a staff suddenly descended 

on it and snapped it to pieces, leaving only the hilt in his hand, and the 
| point inthe tree. In an instant Walter discovered the strange man he 
| 





had been talking to; and, before the astonished keeper could recover 

| his surprise, the gentleman broke out as follows :— 
“When mannys firat doth agen mannys fite, 

} Tf in the battle fielde, then all is richte ; 
But when he seeks his angrie foe to spredde, 
In evide blood upon the flowrie meade 
Ttshamelye is. So with all reverence, 
Praie ye make friendys, and that in my presence.” 


The violence of Edmund's anger, from the moment he arrived at this 
epot, had prevented him from seeing the speaker, he was therefore as 
| much and more surprised than his cousin had been before him. ‘ Out. 
sir meddler!” he exclaimed, “ prate not your nonsense here!’ and he 
was pushing him back, when the stranger drew his sword and held it in 
a threatening attitude, adding, with the greatest possible coolness, 
“ Now, sirs, shake ye handa, or I will pin ye both through— 
- As boy doth }Must «mall in fielde of haie, 
When on the parchit grass he maken plaie.’ 


Ay,” be continued, “ this idea will do,” and he got his tablets out.— 
| In a minute Walter's hand was extended, hoping his cousin would do 
the same. But he was mistaken; instead of accepting the proffered 
| offer of friendship, Edmund sneered and walked away, as sullen as well 
| could be. 

| “Lam sorry,”’ said the gentleman, “that your antagonist is of so un- 
| forgiving a nature. However, I am pleased with your compliance tomy 
| wishes, and, if ever you want a friend at court, call at the castle lodge, 
| and there Geoffrey Chaucer will do what he can for you.” 

And then, for the first time, Walter discovered he had been speaking 
| 


to ‘* The Father of English Poetry,” whose fame was ringing over all 
Britain. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE REVOLT. 


Nay, do not fly! !thiak we have watched you now. 
W:!! none but Herne the Hunter serve your turn? 
SHAKSPEARE 
From the traditional, we will now call the reader's attention to the 
historical events of the year 1399, the period to whieh our tale refers. 
The usurpation of the Duke of Lancaster, then Henry the Fourth, 
had been #0 palpable, after the mysterious death, or rather, disappear- 
ance, of Richard of Bourdeaux, and the right of tbe Earl of Marche so 
clear and evident, that the most awkward disorders attended the com- 
mencement of his reign. The Parliament, which had met in the au 
tumn of that year, bed herdly fnished the business of settling the king- 
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dom, before a conspiracy was formed to deprive Henry of the crown, to 
which he really had no legal claim. It was agreed between the conspi- 
rators to invite the king toa tournament at Oxford, where, if he came, 
it would be very easy to seize him; but, in the event of his refusing, the 
whole body was to march to Windsor Castle, where they flattered them | 
selves they could gain easy admittance, as the Earl of Rutland, and sev- | 
eral of the king’s officers and huntsmen, had already joined their party. 
The invitation to Oxford was therefore given and refused; in conse 

quence of which, the king’s birthéay, when a grand fete was to be given 
at the castle, was fixed upon for the final contest, which was to depose 
the king, or place him in double security on his throne. 

The eventful evening arrived, and grand and beautiful was the appear- 
ance which the ancient ca: ‘'* presented. Viewed from the outside, the 
stately appearance of its rawpatts and antique buttresses reposing in the 
moonlight, with the light from the gay interior breaking through the 
gothic windows and half illuminating the cerved coibels around them, 
was impesing; but the inside was equally beautiful. The 
the dance were gaily floating about in the great hall to the sound of the 
trumpetand harp. Here, in a dark corner, was some young noble, pay- 


ing assiduous court to his own fayre ladye, requesting the honor of her 


glove to put in his helmet at the next tournament ; while there, a train 
of idle beaux might be seen carelessly lounging about the room, address- 
ing each pretty daughter of nobility they met, with “ Fuir Perfection,” 
os Divine Excellence,” or some other such quaint epithet. Others, 
again, were playing at tables, merelles, or garrison ; while the remainder 
consisting of good old dowagers, and those who felt inclined for nothing, 
were quietly seated on the dais, watching the assemblage; or, weary of 
the glare and noise, were strolling on the battlements, gazing on the clear 
moonlit sky and the half-obscured landscape around them; while the 
noise of music and the burst of revelry ever and anon fell on their ears 
and died away again in the quiet night. The Royal Henry was amongst 
the latter number, and, with the Lady Blanche Hamilton leaning on his 
arm, was alternately whispering compliments in her ear, which would 
have made his queen very jealous, or descanting ably on the fine scenery 
beneath the castle. 

“And you admire the moonlight in preference to that of the sun, 
Blanche?” said the monarch. 

“‘T think that the repose which covers all nature communicates the 


same quieting influence to our spirits, as the bright beams of a morning | 
It has the power, too, of improving certain scenery, | 


sun exhilarate us. 
while it detracts from the beauty of another prospect. Do you not 
think, my liege, the moon is shining beautifully on the Thames there, 
making it appear as a lake of diamonds?” 

“ Lake of diamonds! Blanche ;” it is a clump of spears, and they 
move in this direction, or my eyes deceive me. Ho! sir warder, come 
hither. See you nothing in the Brockhurst Chace, near the river 7— 
Straight where my finger points.” 

“TI should say, your majesty,” answered the warder, “that it were 
an armed body, though I know not who they may be ;” and, straining 
his eyes to the point in question, he added, “ They are none of our 
troops, sire, nor any regular ones, for they march disorderly. See! 
that, by his dress, should be my Lord of Rutland, coming so quickly 
along the terrace.” At the same instant the nobleman, for it was he, 
rushing to the king, fell on his knee, while he uttered, in a breathless 
voice, ‘‘ Treason! my gracious sovereign. Your life is sought after, and 
the castle is beset on all sides by a force as mighty as your own garrison. 
For heaven’s sake fly,—to London—anywhere. I have provided horses, 
and they now wait at the north postern.” 

The king did not start nor turn pale at this intelligence, but he fixed 
his dark, piercing eye on the earl, and said, 

“ Yow have provided horses, my Lord of Rutland! how comes it thet 
you knew of this conspiracy? Ha! you are taken by surprise. An- 
awer me. e 

The renegade turned pale; and again, in the most urgent terms, de- 
sired the king’s immediate departure, in which request all present (for 
several of the company, by this time, had assembled together) earnestly 
joined. 

“Well, then, I will go,” said Henry, “if 1t be only to baulk these vil- 
lains; but, first, there are orders to give. Lord Edward Hamilton, here 
is your wife—I resign her again to you; at the same time minding you to 
keep her safe. Sir Percy Howell, get the garrison in readiness to give 
these rascals a warm reception, and place the falconets so that they can 
command both gates. Ladies all! retire tothe keep. Scenes will soon 
happen which it is not fit ye should be witnesses of. And now God speed 
ye all. I trust to-morrow we shall all meet here in quietude,”’ And, 
hurrying down to the gate with two noblemen, who offe 
him as guides, he was soon fairly out of the castle. 

What induced Rutland to turn against his own purty was never right- 
ly known; but, as soon as the king was clearly off, he rejvined the con- 
spirators, and informed them that Henry had received intimation of their 
plot and escaped, so that he udvised themto return and wait a better 
Opportunity. But they heeded him not. 


red to accompany 


— madly into the castle, where they each met with their fate 
rom tke hands of the trained soldiery, except the few w retched, misera- 


ble beings who escaped only to be huated ov 
beasts. 
To retarn to the roy iti he ki 
2 royal fugitive. As soon as the king i y he 
Bien + - anon, sitive. 4 on 1e king and his party had 
, they ick spurs into their horses, and the noble animals flew 
a the forest turf with the rapidity ofanarrow. As they gained ground 
the castle and its turrets faded quickly from their view inthe surround- 


er the country like wild 


| a prolonged echo over the forest. 


followers of | 


| fore your majesty, there is tenfold bebind. 


Instead of retreating, they | 


| keepership. 


| or if they need no care, why leave them for the crows. 
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ing darkness, except an illuminated window or two which seemed sus- 
pended in the air, late the scene of revelry, but now filled with rapine 
and bloodshed; while, every now and then, the crack of the 

of some alarmed sentinel broke the stillness of the night, and rumbled in 
Amidst all this murderous work, the 
moon wasas calmly shining as when she threw her light on the king and 
Lady Blanche upon the ramparts; and now by her light for the first time, 
on emerging from a thicket, Henry observed one more horseman than 
his party consisted of, riding furiously by his side, as if endeavoring to 


| pass them at the rapid rate they were going at. 


In the chase, or at any other time, this cireamstance would have pass 
ed unnoticed, but now the slightest thing served only to arouse suspicion. 
The king, as he observed this, reined in his steed, exclaiming, ‘‘ Ho! 
my lords, stop, I pray you, there is treason in the forest aa well as in the 
ball. Seize that stranger who rides so fast alongside ;’” but ere he could 
give his directions the cause of his alarm dashed on, and was in an in- 
stant in the depths of the forest. The king’s party had stopped at his 
order, and now clustered around him for advice, most of them thinking 
it best to tarry awhile and consider which road t had better take. But 
to this the Earl of Surrey objected. “If,” said he, ‘“ there is danger be- 
I prithee, sire, push on, for 
we are well nigh the old keeper’s abode, and most likely they are up.— 


| Let your majesty keep in the rear, and I will ride forward with Lord 


Hamilton, So! we are off, and the worst part of the forest will soon be 


| left behind, and then in the open country—” 


But before he finished his speech the nobleman’s horse stopped short 
with such violence, that it hurled bim on the ground to a great distance 
off. In an instant the horse of Lord Hamilton, with his rider, shared 
the same fate, and befoie he could rein in, the king found himself, as it 
were, shook from his saddle to the ground, and firmly held there by 4 


| most powerful grasp. 


‘Those who undertake no guide your majesty,” said a taunting voice, 
“should know the forest better than to run up placea where there is no 
thoroughfare. Were ye all blind, that ye could not see yon berrier?” and 


| he pointed toa large rope, stretched across the avenue frum tree to tree, 
| which the royal party perceived had been the cause of their overthrow. 


Enraged at being thus bearded in his own domain by a hunter, for 
such the stranger’s dress showed he was, the indignant Bolinbroke called 
to his fellows, but found they were each secured as well as himself. In 
vain be attempted to throw his captor off; he pinned him down with a 


| grasp of iron, and he was well nigh getting fatigued when a familiar 
vuice sounded in his ears,— 


‘«Whereon they shouren down as thicke as haile 

Blows without end, and thus begin to assaile,”’ 
and a staff coming with a semi-circular whirl through the air, drove the 
king’s antagonist several feet away from him. Henry rose directly, 


| grasped his sword, and with his own party set upon the others, amount- 
| ing to some five or six, having first rescued his two followers. 


Chaucer, 
for it was he, soon laid his adversary on the turf with a split skul!, The 
king’s enemy shared the same fate, and they then observed a furious 


| contest going on between two hunters, one of whom was be who had held 


the king. Fora time they fought equally, but it soon became evident 
there was an advantage on one side; and the next minute a sword flew 
through the air, and the taller of the two was disarmed. 

‘“* Nay, kill him not,” said the king, rushing on, ‘‘ we will bave his car- 
cass for the hangman. Who is the villuin? Tear off his mask.” The 
conqueror of the traitor tore it off, gazed, thea staggered back as he ex- 
claimed, ‘Oh, Edmund! bad as you were, I never thought it would 
come io this,’ und the speaker who may have been recognised to be Wal- 


\ ; “sen, nage Se 
ter Herne, ran up to the king, begging his life ia the most earnest terms, 


adding that he was keeper of the forest. 

“ The keeper! sir hunter; nay, then he is doubly guilty ; but see! he 
is off. Ho! stop him there!”” but they were too late. Edmund flew 
along the path, and suddenly disappearing in a thicket, beflled all fur- 
ther pursuit. 

“’Tis of no use,”’ said the hing, “ the gallows is robbed of one knave 
I trust but foratime. And now to whom am I indebted for this res- 
cue? To you, Geoffiy ?” 

‘*T am but secondary, your majesty, fer that maiden cams and told 
me, as I ruminated in the forest (for I tired of the noise at the castle), 


| that you were set upon by villains, so I e’en met my young friend, the 


hunter here, and came on right speedily.” 
** And who is the maiden who to!d you?”’ said the king, for the first 


| time seeing a girl standing aloof from the aflray. 


‘My cousin, sire,” 


said Walter, “the daughter of Master Cyril 
angleigh. 


She was sitting at the gate of his residence, and overheard 
what passed; upon which, as her father was out, she sought Master 
Chaucer, whom she bad seca in the neighborhood, and told him. They 
then met me.” , 
\nd who are y 
poet.” 
“ Walte 
knee. 
“Why then, Sir Walter, rise,” and the king struck him with his 
sword, ‘‘and, as your traitorous cousin has absconded, take you the 
My lords of Surrey and Hamilton, secure your prisoners; 
Let the forest 
be searched fer the late keeper; and you, maiden, as you seem to fancy 
your cousin, for you keep over-near him, come to me for a portion when 
you marry. Geoffry, you had better remain ot Langleigh’s to-night; £ 


ou, sic? We are beholden to you, as well as to our 


r Heine, an’ jour majesty pleases,” and he dropped on one 











would not risk the forest. God bless you all; and now on to London.” 
They reached the city in safety, only to come beck next day, on the as- 
surance of the rebellion being entirely quelled. 

A day and a night did Edmund wander in the forest, shunning the 
light, and keeping as well concealed as he possibly could; but when next 
the moon rose, he for the first time ventured out, and stole quietly along 
the peth he bad been accustomed to travel on his way to the deet-stalk- 
ers. Timid and apprehensive, he started at every slight noive around 
him, and could hardly persuade himself to ventare in the bright moon- 
beams; although he thought, could he once gain the peacher’s encamp- 
ment, he should be safe. He had not proceeded far before a low, rust- 
ling noise, and the sound of a voice alarmed him. “ Pshaw!" te mut- 
tered, “I have roused the merle from her nest, and she is fearful I mean 
to take her young ones.” But the noise was repeated nearer snd louder, 
and, listening with the greatest anxiety, he distinctly heard his cousin 
Walter's voice exclaim, “ He care down bere but a moment since; I 
saw him.”” Edmund gave himself up for lost, but he had his arbalis, 
which he had recovered efter the uaffray of the previous night; and, fit- 
ting a bolt in it, he waited in painful suspense, the result. 

He next heard Walter’s voice at a greater distance, and was congra- 
tulating himself that he had departed, when the brushwoed cracked near 
him, and a figure quietly glided through it, and stood on the open path. 
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Edmund saw the feathers and the brass studs, and he now was certain | 


that it was his cousin. Maddened with rage at seeing his own situation 
thus filled, he took aim, and shot—the figure sprang from the ground, 
and then fell heavily. And now Edmund thought his moment of tri- 


umph was come. He flew from his concealment, and, with his hunting- | and “’Tis Walter Herne !”’ soon ran through the whole circle. While 


knife, gashed his victim in different parts of the neck and body. To 
make his death doubly sure, he hacked the throat completely through, 


then dragging the body amongst the bushes, he bid it in an old fox’s bur- | 


which, frightened by her fall, set off by itselfdown the avenue. It had 
row, and cast what loose stones and dirt he could findupon it. And | 


then, certain of his victim’s death, Edmund hasted along the forest, and 
bame unexpectedly into the middle of the deer-stalkers. 

“No! my friends,” exclaimed one of them, starting up as he entered, 
“here is the late keeper come egain. Have you any deer now, Herne, 
to part with ?” 

~* Cease your raillery,” he answered angrily, “I am in no mood for it.” 

“ Nay, but be notangry. Here, fellow-companions, hold him ! he is a 
traitor, and a reward is offered for his head. I heard it in the town to- 


day.” And Edmund found himself secured in the grasp of twenty of | 


them. 


“ Villains !” he shouted, ‘ you would not betray me. Wil! you turn 
against an old companion ?” 


“ Why, look you, master Herne,” exclaimed the leader, ‘‘al:hough we 
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| Ving to outvie his fellow in the length and pointing of the toes of his 
| shoes, or the height of the cock’s feather in his bat. 

“ By our bolts and buskins !” exclaimed the king, “‘ we should well 
nigh forget our dignity encugh to condescend to buffet the knave of a 
keeper, were he but here. There is not a single animal to hunt, and 
not half the huntsmen, although a few are swinging on the ramparts.— 
Ha! Master Lanleigh, your nephew 1” 

“ He left home yestere’en, sire, to attack the deer stalkers, who have 
been committing sad depredations here of late, and took some more horse- 
men with him. Some of the animals returned to the lodge by them- 
selves, so I fear they are detained. If, however, your majesty hkes, I 
will take my nephew's place, for I know the forest well.” 

“ Then, be it so,” said the king; “ we will await you at yon thicket 
till you get yourhorse. “ Bestir thyself, man ;" and the old keeper was 
= out of sight, and presently returned, with May on a pony by his 
side. 

The dogs were soon laid on, and, after yelping about a short time, 
burst into full ery, and the whole party were off like lightning into the 
leafy greenwood. On a sudden, however, the hounds stopped ata bur- 
row and would go no further ; upon which master Langleigh and the 
ot! er huntsmen began unearthing ; but they left their task with horror 
when a fresh and mangled body was discovered on turning up the earth. 
All crowded round in astonishment. The earth was cleared off, the 





| hounds kept back, and the well-known velvet band and black feather of 


the keeper met their view. The face was so terribly mangled no trace of 
a likeness could be discovered ; but the long chestnut hair was known, 


occupied in tracing the body a wild shriek rose among the tumult, and 
fainting with horror, May Langleigh fell from her horse upon the ground 


not been gone long, however, before a huntsman was discovered leading 
it back ; but seeing May insensible, and every body so occupied, save her 
poor father, that they eould not attend to her, he let the pony go again, 
and rode up to the spot immediately. The party looked round, and 
Walter Herne held her in his arms ! 

“‘ Hey-day!”’ exclaimed the king, “ how is this ?—for, in truth, I am, 
as all here are, staggered to see so strange adrama. Explain yourself, 
Sir Keeper, if you are bodily. Look here!” and he pointed to the corpse. 

Walter started back with a shudder at the body, but could offer no 
explanation. 

“‘ Then here is one who can,” said a voice, as a man broke through 
the circle,—“ here is one who can tell everything. Your majesty sees 


| before you the leader of the deer-stealers, and your most legal subject, 


help ourselves to the king’s venison, we respect his majesty, and cannot | 


but abhor the foul conspiracy which his very hunters joined in. Hence 
you depart not again—alive at least. Guard him there—or stop, I know 
a better plan. Have you any rope !”” 

Some rope was immediately brought. 

“ Now,” he resomed, “ you Burrell, tie his hands tight, and then his 
feet. So! it is well. Now, Herne, we will lift you up this oak. Nay, 
hold your tongue ; ‘tis of no use. Hastings, give me up that long rope. 
—There, [have made one end fast to this branch, and the other round 
his neck, so if he moves he will fall from the tree and hang himself. 
Good night, sir keeper- Quarrel not with your company.” The cap- 
tain then descended and joined his band, leaving the wretched Edmund 
in the tree. 

Knowing he was safe, the party began to dispose themselves for sleep, 
unmindful ef the curses and imprecations their captive kept uttering. 
But when the first of them awoke in the morning, he saw the body of 
the late keeper with blackened face, starting eyes, and clenched hands, 
suspended from the tree in which he had been placed. He had hung 
himself by intentienally throwing himself off. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE DENOUEMENT. 
Thou hast prevailed ; I pardon them and thee. 
SHAKSPEARE. 

“ Our Jadye shield us from his displeasure, Master Langleigh. "Tis 
not good policy of your nephew to be out of the way when he ought to be 
in the chase. Is it so?” 

“ No, no, sir forester, it is not ; but see, his majesty comes this way. 
Keep bask, and I will snswer if he is angry, for by my fay, he bears a 
cross look on his countenance. God give your majesty good den,” and 
master Langleigh doffed his bonnet- 

The king came in view ds the old hunter spoke, and truly it was a 
gratifying sight to see him approach as he then did, after his bair-breadth 
escape, surrounded by all the rank and beauty of the land. On either 
side of him a long array of grecn-coated and russet-booted men, each 
bearing a hunting-spear, arbalist, and quiver, proclaimed the presence 
ofthe royal bunt ; while, after him, stationed at certain periods amongst 
the courtiers, were the plainer persons of the wardens, simply clothed 


notwithstanding.” 

“Go on, go on, sir!’ said the king impatiently; ‘(what have you to 
say?” 

rf ’Tis briefly told, my noble sovereign. Thinking to mislead the hunt- 
ers last night, one of our men, who bore some slight resemblance to the 
keeper, put on his dress,—at least, one like it,—and, for a time, wor- 
ried them much. | see, however, he has met his reward,—from whom 
I know not. I, too, am a! te mercy; but extend it to me, and I and 
my followers will quit this forest for ever!” 

“T will pardon you,” answered the king, “if you will deliver up the 
late keeper, who ruled but for a week, into my hands, trusting you will 
keep your promise.” 

« Then it is already gained, sire. He came last evening to our late 
abode, thinking we should succour him, but we knew he was a traitor, 
and accordingly secured him by some rope toa tree. How it happened, 
I know not, but if you will accompany me a short distance you will see 
what we saw on awaking in the morning—his dead bedy hanging to a 
bough.” 

Ney, then,” answered Henry, “bury him decently—our animosity 
extends not beyond the grave. And here, my lords and ladies, we will 
break up our hunt; it is not right to follow it today. What! Sir Wal- 
ter, I see you keep close to the maiden! Nay, blush not, girl, it is al- 
lowable,”—and he turned away with his train, leaving Master lone 
leigh, his nephew, and a few others, to superintend the interment of Ed- 
mund. " . " ‘ ¢ as J 

Ages passed since that time, and all the youth and beauty that adorn- 
ed it had long since been gathered to their kindred earth, and even the 
memorials of their names had decayed away; but still that withered 
oak, on which the guilty keeper ended his days, remained « shrivelled 


| and unsightly object in the verdant park. No deer fed under its 


branches,—no leaves adorned its boughs,—but it stood shunned by every 
living thing around it. And oftentimes, in the winter evenings, the as 
tonished peasant saw the keeper, uttering his last curse, slowly wending 
round the oak, and departed appalled to the next hestelrie to tell the 


| sight to those who yet received 


in buff jerkins and sad-colored hore, with good ashen spears in their | 


hands, capped with iron, and now and then bandying coarse jests from 
one to the other whenever they got out of earshot. Far different, howe- 


ver, was the pruud, yet mild and smiling demeanor of the court, who | 


pranced gaily onward on their fine palfieys, now stooping to pat the fa- 
vorite animals with their little white hands, or smiling at the high flown 
compliments of some exquisite of the fourteenth century, perchance 
arrayed im “ clothe of highe value, ful tenpence an English elle,” stri- 


“ This tale of Herne the Hunter for a truth.” 
——— 

SincuLtar Texacity or Toaps.—In the winter of 1828-1929, in 
Iceland, Gaimard found that toads could be completely frezen, so that 
ice lay in small pieces between their muscles; their bodies became quite 
hard, stiff, and motionless, and broke easily and without any effusion of 
blood, so that, in short, every trace of life dieeppeared; and yet in ten 


| or twelve minutes they could be revived by immersing them in very 


slightly warmed water. If they were tou quickly frozen they did not 


| revive. —Medical Tines. 
‘ 
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THINGS IN NEW YORK. 
Correspondence of the National Intelligencer. 


I presume you would like to know who makes money in New York 
in these Jeremiad times. J can hear of but two classes—ihe beggars 
and the takers of likeness by daguerreotype. It is an old contsadic- 
tion in human nature (very likely the basis of the parable of the camel 
and needle’s eye) that we give more as we have less to give; and, with 
the late twin increase of poverty and pity, the beggars of New York have 
correspondingly increased. Tattered mendicants on the steps of hotels, 
and at the doors of great houses, are a new feature of American life, 
however, and another sign of our approximation to the “civilization” of 
Europe. The novelty of it will be some time in wearing away, and mean- 
time beggary will be a profitable vocation. While waiting for an omni- 
bus on a rainy evening a week or two since, I stood behind a woman who 
had seated herself under the portico of one of the principal hotels, and, 
showing the child upon her breast, accosted every passer-in. During 
the fifteen minutes that I was there, she received four pieces of silver— 
quite as much as she would earn, probably, by a day’s work. The large 


portico of the Astor House is a nightly haunt for a set of ragged varlets, | 


who, I am sure, pocket more money in an hour than the industrious 
news-boys' in a day’s hawking. 

There is a beggar in New York, however, who is worthy of a para- 
graph by himself. A man with a remarkably picturesque head—bis com- 
plexion very Italian, his profuse beard jet black, his eyes deeply sunken, 
and his look downcast and melancholy—calls upon you for charity. In 
the pocket of a ragged and shabby blue overcoat are stuffed a dozen co- 
pies of a thin duodecimo; and, by way of intimating the amount of the 
charity he requires, he offers this book for a dollar. It is a pamphlet of 
a few leaves execrebly printed, under the title of “‘ A T'reatise Magni- 
Sying, Lauding, and Applauding God! by John Landis, Author and 

ivine Painter.” The work is embellished by three lithographs—an 
emblem of the Deity, represented by a dirty circle, something like the 
mark of a glass of brandy and water on mahogany; another of “ The 
Word,” a very fat old man with a flat head; and, third, a portrait of the 
author, “John Landis attended by angels.’’ The following passage 
will give you an idea of his prose: 


“ The great ‘ Book of Nature,’ through which we look up to Nature's | 


God, and the inspired revelation of the Most High, with the everlasting 
Gospel of our dear Saviour, supply ample materials for the poet and the 
painter of inspiration, of which we have availed ourselves ; and graphic, 
brilliant,Jand glowing creations flowed forth from under our proline pens 
and pencils, edifying to the highest degree; the fire of genius, shining, 
blazing divinely free, and with increased lustre, in the immortal minds, 
which since the fourteenth century graced and grace this * mortal stage’ 
walking in the footsteps of Homer, Petrarch and Dante, are the most 
elevated of the former era, and more lately in the steps of the ‘ Divine 
bard of Israel,’ Wilton, Watts, Wesley, and the humble author of this, 
Landis, with many others, viz., Mozart, Byron, Shelley, Voltaire, Shaks- 

are, Cowper, Spencer, Tallerant, Moore, Scott, Goethe, Sprague, 
Wordsworth, Burns, Schiller, Bryant, Handel, Klopstock, Morris, Wil- 
lis, Bulwer, Longfellow, Kotzebue, Palmer, Woodworth, Johnson, Ma- 
cay, Fahnestock, Tyler, Whittier, Benjamin, Hale, Brownlee, Smith, 
Wyeth, Haydn, Mills, McMichael, Hogg, Brown, Adams, Bard, and 
Mrs. Hemans, Sigourney, Pierson, Leslie, Cook, and Gould! not all con- 
fining themselves to sacred subjects, the themes, therefore, of their 
muses manifesting the styles and emitting the sentiments of both at 
some distance in the rear, however, yet nevertheless approaching us in 
the perfection of the manifestation of inspiration in the poetical hemis- 
phere.” 

I must ask room also for a single verse of Mr. Landis’s poetry. It 
is from an address “‘ To John Landis, Author and Artist,”’ by himself 


“ Thy graphic pictures of real life, 
n every part in keeping rife; 

Brilliant colors and glowing tint, 
Like gold thrice refined from the mint 
Studded with agates and diamonds round, 
In dazzling brilliancy abound ; 
Astonishing to conternplate ! 
Masterly they are! yea, first-rate !” 


if it be not a paradox—the one sane point of Mr. Landis's character | 
is his monomania for money-getting—or, more briefly, his money-mania. | 
The last time I heard of him he was selling twenty or thirty a day—the 
nett profit amounting to twice the pay of a member of Congress. This, 
you will agree with him, is ‘ masterly, yea, first-rate !” 

Daguerreotyping, which is now done for a dollar and a half, ia the 


next most profituble vocation. It will soon be as difficult to find a man 
who has not his likeness done by the sua, (Apollo fecit,) as it was, be- 
fore the rain of portrait painters, to fiod one without a profile cut in 


black. A Frenchman has opened a shop in Fulton-street for the sale of | 


apparatuses for daguerreotyping, so that any pedlar can take up the 
trade. Some beginnings have been made in copying colors, and ene man 
has altered his sign to “photographer.” Should an improvement be 
made hereafter by which the artist could correct the variations made by 
the imperfectness of the perspective aud the convexity of the lens (for 
these daguerreotypes are very incorrect after all,) the immortality of this 
generation is as sure, at least, as the duration of a metallic plate. 

The streets were enlivened this forenoon by the driving about of a 
huge sleigh, drawn by eight horses, and containing a band of music in 
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full blast, and the fifteen Indians and squaws of the Museum. The same 
equipage was quite as showily filled in the afternoon by the occupants of 
a house of ill-fame, who shamefully paraded the streets for hours, with 
dress and manners that could not be mistaken. I do not know the city 
in Europe where such an outrage to public decency would be ventured 
upon. 

PThere is a grand subscription ball preparing, to be given at the Astor 
| House, in time to greet the flitters-by from Washington. The gentle- 
| mens’ ordinary, which you know is one of the largest and handsomest 

rooms in this country, has been magnificently fitted and painted in fresco, 
and a sit-down supper for the entire company is to be spread there—the 
dancing having previously come off in the ladies’ ordinary. It will be a 
very superb affair, worth the seeing, and a brace or two of aftachés and 
dancing members from Washingion would be very welcome. 


ra 


A POET’S ROME. 


BY SIR AUBREY DE VERE, BART. 


Lask not stately pslaces— 

Mine be a cottage closed with trees, 

Airy, yet sheltered, on a slope 

Whence the eye may range with hope— 
A poet's nest, with alleys n, 
abt walks a dees between : 
Let roses and each climbing flower 

Hang round my white walls like a bower— 
Before my porch a bright parterre, 

With blooming shrubs that scent the air; 
While trees of every flower and leaf 
Group thickly round in dark relief. 

Give to my books a spacious room 

Thro’ green leaves lit (a sunny gloom) 
With one deep window in a bow 

To catch the various scenes below ; 

The winding stream, the cultured vale, 
The meadows “ edged with poplars pale,’’ 
The manor-house, the spire, the town, 
With gardens green and stubbles brown; 
The sparkling mill and shadowy bridge, 
And stern o’er all, yon mountain ridge, 
Thrusting from each jutting rock 

The giant antlers of the oak, 

And bathing in yon sunny lake 

The shadow of his purple peak. 


Such be my home—love’s wedded smile 
Making life blest and holy ; while 
Sporting their kindred flowers among 
We watch our bright-faced infant throng— 
Or, mid a group of faithful friends 
(When the light of day descends) 
Round the household fire rehearse 
Some famous page of ancient verse, 

Or, with airy feet advance 

To the unpremeditated dance—- 

Or bend o'er music’s witcheries 

With parted lips and glistening eyes— 
And let me gather round my door 

A busy, cheerful, virtuous poor : 
Homely in speech, and pure from art, 
Truth and the Bible in their heart. 


Thus let me live! and when I die, 
Not fade from good men’s memory 
Leaving to those Lleve a name 
Loved, and not all unknown to fame ' 
———— 


| Tue Baicur Poker.—The Widow Muggeridge, inher best room, had 
two pokers. The one was black, and sometimes bent : the other shone 
like a ray of summer light—it was effuigent speckless steel. Both po- 
kers stood at the same fire-place. ‘ What !’’ you ask, “and did the 
widow Muggeridge stir her fire with both?” Certainly not. Was a 
coal to be cracked—the black puker cracked it ; was the lower bar to be 
cleared—the black poker cleared it ; did she wunt a rousing fire—the 
| black poker was plunged relentlessly into the burning mass, to stir up 
the sleepy heart of Vulcan; was a tea-ketile to be accommodated to the 
, coals—the black poker supported it. ‘ And what,” methinks you ask, 
| “did the bright poker?” IL answer, nothing—nothing save to stand and 
glisten at the fire-side,—its black, begrimed companion stoking, raking, 
burning, banging, doing all the sweating work. As for the bright poker, 
that was a consecrated thing. Never did Mrs. Muggeridge go to Hack- 
| ney for a week to visit her relations, that the bright poker was not re- 
moved from the grate ; and carefully swathed in oil flannel, awaited in 
greasy repose the return of its mistress. Then once mere in glistening 
idleness would it lounge among shovel and tongs; the jetty slave, the 
| black poker, working until it was worked tothe stump, at last tobe flung 
| aside for vile old iron. One dozen black pokers did the bright pcker see 
out ; and to this day—doing nothing—it stands lustrous and inactive ! 
| My son, such is life. When you enter the world, make up all your ener- 
| gies to become—A Bright Poker.—Punch's Letters to his Son. 
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FOR THE BROTHER JONATHAN. 
THE SPIRIT BIRTH. 


BY HENRY MORFORD. 
A spirit dream, a spirit song, 
But sung as ardent manhood sings 
A happy thought of earthly love, 
Borne upward on celestial wings, 
And earthly music ringing out 
From fairy harps with golden strings. 


And human love shall sully not 
The snowy robes of saints at prayer, 

If only purity in thought 
Blend with the sweet communion there, 

And no dark shades of guilt or sin ¥y 
Rest on the glorious folds they wear. 


For here across my vision steals 
One of God's fairest on the earth,— 
A bright-eyed girl,—as fond and true 
As evgr lit a household hearth; 
But strangely blent in my own heart 
With dreamings of a spirit-birth. 


In dreams I've seen the spirit groups, 

Who watched when that fair girl was born, 
And seen the sentinel of Heaven 

Sit by the mother’s couck: till morn, 
And seen them wreathe the very smiles 

That joyous face has ever worn. 


Bright wings waved oe’r the sleeper’s head, 
And light hands wove the couch with flowers, 
And oped and closed with noiseless touch 
The changing of the household doors, 
And laid within the father’s arms 
The fairest of the winged hours. 


I’ve learned to love as man may love 

The bright eyed girl that wreathes my song, 
And oft forgotten at her side 

The ceaseless hours that swept along ; 
But never can my soul forget 

Her birth amid that spirit throng. 


And never in those sparkling eyes 
Shall fade the light the spirits gave 
To gem the starlight brow of even, 
And shine like diamonds in the wave 
And light in beauty to the dust 


The heart affection cannot save. 
—————— 


SMART PEOPLE.—From tue Picayune. 


of course is all a lie, Why, Lord! I can remember when 
memes: poet’s song ; { used to sit right down, 
But then “ smart” people—you and I~ >And laugh and be so sociable, 
Know how to get along: And never knew a frown! 
Anatomy can’t find a sou]— { used to feel so innocent, 
They say there is a heart And had such friends at heart : 
We live te take advantage, and “se singlar how old one has : 
The secret’s to be “ smart!” To grow betore one’s “‘ smart!" 


I'd like to see you ever catch 

Me speakio’ what I think: 

Where all the world is wide awake, 
D’ye think J’m goiu’ to wink; And right straight-forward eyes ; 
1 once did know an honest mana— As if a mun could honest be, 

He talked of honest men ;— And not have nothin’ in’t— 

It seemed like sense, but, Lord! I'm{H:s only proper gait—a dodge ; 
Er” now than I was then! (* smart pllis proper glance a squiat! 


{ sometimes see—but then I know 
At once it’s a disguise— 
A pair of fair, agreeable, 


So simple, teo! the maxim is, 
View all things with suspicion; 


Justth their condition iA lookin’ in their hand ; 
A goin’ on @ trustin’ and 

Asmilin’, and all that ;— 
A never ever findin’ no- 
Thin’ owt and gettin fat 


§ Honesty isn’t natural— 
9 They, —d——ana it! they’re too smart! 
Straws. 
——— 


Bap News ror Wic Maxers —Lard oil, which is manufactured so 


———————— 


Straight-forward folks, tho’ somehow 

Can't never understand ; {one 

These happy people, they ain't smart! )They wins their game, you all the while 
ink © 


They've got some way—I don't know 
$1’ like to know their art; (what 


THE NECROMANCER. 


BY MISS SKELTON. 


He sat beneath acresset’s ray, in a dark and lofty room, 

With eyes and hair of raven black, and brow of — mang ; 
1 stood before that mighty seer—I brought him gems and g ‘a 
“ All this shall be thine own,” I cried; “do thou my fate unfold. 


“ Lady,” he said; and as he spoke, his veice was soft and low, 

As singing winds that through the trees in summer evenings blow ; 
‘Take back thy wealth—take back thy gems ; Ido not thy goid ; 
For the sake mf thy bright eyes alone will [thy fate unfold. 


“ But first I ask thee,—hast thou strength beyond the strength of man? 
Courage to see the past return—the coming hour to scan? 

Canst thou behold them all pass by, with brow and lip unmoved ? 

They, the deceiving or deceived! the loving and the loved ?” 


And then I answer’d, “ Mighty seer, draw thou the circle round, 

I have strength beyond the strength of man—I dread not sight or sound ; 
I would but see my mother’s shade, fair as on earth she moved— 

I would but see own true knight—the loving and the loved.” 


Ther thrice he drew the charmed ring, three times the incense @ung, 
Till o’er us both a smoky cloud of sable darkness hung ; 

And, when the darkness pass’d away, forth from the 

My mother’s gentle form appear’d in all her vanished 


As one up-risen Seneeetem her look was strange and wild— 
She gazed upen me as I knelt ; but did not know her child. 
The gloom return’d—the figure pass’d, back to its long decay ; 
“Now shew to me mine own true knight—my lover far away.’ 


Again the charmed ring was traced, again the incense flung, 
Again the smoky cloud around in thickest darkness hung ; 
Again the darkness clear'd away, beneath an open sky, 
Gazing upon my pictur’d face, I saw my lover lie. 


“Well hast thou done, oh, mighty Seer! the present and the past 
Have both been mine. One trial more—the greatest and the last ;” 
Then spoke the Wizard—“ Now wil! I thy coming fate unfold ; 
One little month shall pass away—look! what dost thou beheld ?” 


I saw myself—all pale and wan; my dark and floating hair 

Fell o’er a face most sad and changed—a face that once was fair; 
1 saw my lever—holy saints! that guile like his should be ! 

A fairer bride was by his side; he did not think on me! 


I could no longer keep the vow to mark all things unmoved ; 

I could not see him pass away, unloving, though so loved ; 

But with a wild and bitter shriek, I started to my feet ; 

I cross’d the ring—I stretch’d my arms, my faithless love to greet. 


Loud yells arose, above, sround—I faint—t swoon away; 
But I have waken’d from that trance, I hail the light of da e 
Ah ! sister mine, thou weepest sore ; my lover—where is he ? 
‘* A fairer bride is by his side; he doth not think on thee!” 


———— 
Venus AND THRE [PHENOLoGIsTs. — Gall and Spurzheim have 


observed that the head of the Venus de Medici was too small for an 
intellectual being. May not this have been a sly touch of satire on the 
part of the sculptor, if we can suppose him to have been a phrenologist 1 
Great beauties have no*right to expect that they also should possess great 
talents. Were nature so liberal to one it would be injustice to others: she 
dues not heap all her gifts upon a favorite, but generally witholds @ full 
equivolent for what she bestows. Greyhounds outstrip their fellows in 
swiftness, but they have no scent; peacocks surpass other birds in splen- 
dor of plumage, but they have a most discordant voice; belles ~~ 


sonal chamrs, but are apt to be defisient in mental recommendations. 
he admirable Chrichton was a monster—or a fiction; for nature, like 


an indulgent mother, by concentrating all her favors upon one, would 
only make it a spoilt child. 


An Exciisuman’s Notion or Dinyer-Panties.—Generally speaking, 
e can 


a set dinnner-party is one of the most melancholy examples w 

of the feudal service by which the givers hold their caste in 
Hospitality which ought to be the primary cause, is triumphed over 
jealousy or ostentation. The whole entertainment is an unmitigated 
series of attempts at rivalry and display: there is a mute eloquence in 
every cover and claret jug upon the table which seems to say “See in 
what style we de things here, compared to your own establishment !”— 
The premature and sickly vegetables,—perfectly out of season, but forced 
and introduced solely for the gratification of the pleasures of the purse 
and pocket of the host, rather than the palates of the guests,—merely 
remind us of the money in the Eastern tale which turned into leaves; 
whilst the dreary conversations and attempt at ba@:nage which 
about the table, in the constrained style of a horse in a curb and kicking} 
strap, with a clog ut his heels, have something in them peculiarly dis- 
tressing. True it is, that after dinner the dialogue becomes somewhat 
more animated; but then it is the forced excitement of the decanters 
which effects this change ; and the pleasure derived from it is far differ- 
ent tu that which we experience fiom the unrestrained conversation of 
those real acquaintance who are as warm and animated over a boiled 
leg of mutton and turnips, as they would be if treated with venison and 
French beans at Christmas.—Puach. 


Cricket Ficuts.—The Chinese have a curious way of training 


| these little i ize fights, which takes place in a large China 
se little insects for prize fights, which takes p 

| basin, or bowl, round which the excited sportsmen stand, or rather 
| dance. The creatures are “set on” by being exasperated by a straw 


extensively and so profitably at the West, is said to be a positive cure for | Jy int ig poked at them. 


baldness. The workmen in the lard oil factories are obliged te be very 
cautious about getting the oil on their hands, it is such an infallible pro- 


moter of the growth of hair. 





A child having two heads was born in Baltimore on Sundey last. It 


survived but for a few hours. 
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EXECUTIONS FOR SORCERY, 
DURING THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
{From the Dublin University Megazine } 

In the year 1687, Ewstache Visier, a farmer and rent-recoiver of the 
domain of Pacy, near Brie Compte Robert, six leagues from Paris, be- 
longing to M. Lefevre, one of the secretaries of the king, had a dispute 
with Pierre Hocque, his herdsman, who, instead of three hundred francs 
of wages that he had, insisted upon having four hundred franes, under 


the pretence that within the past year the flocks under his care had coa- | 


siderably increased. The discussion becoming an angry one, Visier gave 
the herdsman some blows with a stick, and discharged him. Hocque, 


humiliated and thrown out of employment, swore that he would make | 
It was not long before his vengeance was | 


Visier repent his conduct. 
made manifest. Skilful in the arts of sorcery and evil operations, 
Hocque cast one of his most fatal spells upon the cattle of Visier, caus- 
ing the death, in the » of two months, of seven horses, eleven cows, 
and three hundred and ninety-five sheep. The farmer not doubting but 
this loss was inflicted upon him by his ex-herdsman, strongly suspected 
of similar practices, prosecuted him before the principal court of Pacy; 
and « reguler trial, in all its forms, was carried on before the baily of the 
place. ocque, who had been arrested, was examined and convicted by 
the testimony of witnesses, and his own avowals of having, by poisons, 
profanations, impieties, and sacrileges, thrown a spell upon Visier’s 
cattle. In virtue of this conviction, the baily pronounced, on the 2d 
September, 1687, sentence condemning Hocque to the gallies, the proofs 
not having been sufficient to justify a sentence of death. The true na- 
ture of the crime was not made known till some time after. As was 
customary, there was an appeal from this judgment to the parliament of 
Paris. Pierre Hocque was transferred from Pacy to the prison of the 
Cosine in Paris, and the appeal entered on, on the report of M. 

. Hocque was put to the question, when he made only some 
vague avowals of poisoning by profanation, upon which the sentence of 
the court of P ear tnd jemareay es October of the same year. 
Hocque, in conformity with the sentence, was removed to the prison of 
the Chambre de le Tournelle, there to await the departure of the chain 
of galerians. 


Inthe mean time the cattle of Visier continued to perish as before. It 
was in vain that he purchased in different places other cattle, to replace 
those he was daily losing—a weakness, ending in death, attacked them 
the moment they were put intohis stables. Threatened with speedy and 
inevitable ruin, he saw no other means of avviding the total destruction 
of his than by having the spell taken off. For this purpose he 
went to Paris, and spoke to the gaoler of the 7’ournelle on the subject, 
who, pitying his misfortune, promised to do all that lay in his power to 
camels the evil. 

There was then in the prison a culprit named Beatrix, likewise con- 
demned to the gallies, a shrewd fellow, and capable of managing dex- 
terously en affair of the kind. The gaoler confided the matter to this 
man, and engaged him by promises of a good reward to prevail upon 
Hocque to take off the charm cast upon Visier’s cattle. Beatrix under- 
took the commission, and soon gained the good will ef Hocque, by 
making him drink freely at the expense of Visier. At length, one day 
that Hocque was more than usually heated with wine, and in good hu- 
mor, Beatrix took advantage of the occasion to draw his secret from 
him ; and pretending to be moved with compassion for the nearly-ruined 
Visier, he seme Hocque to give up any further thought of vengeance, 
as he ought to be satisfied with the amount of evil he had already inflict- 
ed. Hocque, in a moment of maudlin tenderness, consented; but said 
that he knew only two persons who could remove the spells which had 
been cast u Visier’s cattle. One was named Courte Epee, and the 
other Bras 
Sens. As he could not write, he dictated to Beatrix a letter, in which 
he begged Bras de Fer to go to Pacy and remove the spell that was in 
the stable and cow-house of Visier; but by the advice of Beatrix, he 


made no mention of his own position, nor of the sentence passed upon | 
him. On receiving and reading this letter, Bras de Fer said—* Has | 


Hocque then lost his senses? Does he not know that he will drop 
down dead the moment I do what he desires me to do?’”’ But the 
promise of a good recompense cured Bras de Fer of this scruple. 
went to Pacy, and called on Visier; and putting on a devout and com- 
passionate look, he told him to goand have a mass said in honor of Saint 
Cartos. This pretended saint was a toad, which these wretches bap- 
tized with holy water, making use at the same time of the words pecu- 
liar to that sacrament, after which they made use of the blood and venc- 
mous humors of the reptile in their sacrilegious compounds. This fact 


was acknowledged and proved at the trial, and I shall give other in- | 


stances in the sequel. Visier not being aware of this impious mystery, 
had a mass celebrated in honor of Saint Cartos. 

Two days after, Bras de Fer proceeded to remove the spells. After 
shutting the windows of the stable and cow-house, he entered the first, 
carrying a lantern, accompanied only by Visier, and a son of Hocque’s 
named Stephen. There, after throwing himself into strange attitudes 


and frightful contortions, raising his haggard face and flashing eyes to | 


heaven, he pronounced, with a kind of enthusiasm, or rather fury, a se- tinue the mortality a:nongst Visier’s sheep. They asserted that if Petit 


| Pierre and Jardin did not take off the spell, Bras de Fer knew how to 


gies of barbarous and unintelligible words, after which he walked di- 
rectly to the spot where the spell was deposited, which be took up and 


instantly put into a large purse or sack of leather, though neither | 


Hocque’s letter, nor any one, had informed him where the spell had been 
@oncealed. In the sequel, we shall describe the ingredients of this com- 
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pound. . Bras de Fer went into the cow-house, where he performed 


Fer, both shepherds, living in the village of Courtois, near | 


He | 


simjlar operation. But he refused to go into the sheep-fold, whither 
| Visier wished to conduct him, saying that it was other persons that had 

cast the spells in that place, and that if he removed them they would in- 

stantly die, like Hocque, who was at that moment dead, as the spirit 
| (esprit) revealed to him, in prison in Paris. Bras de Fer persisted in 

his refusal, and after putting the second spell into the same leathern 
| sack with the first, he threw them into the fire in presence of several 
| persons. 

This announcement of the death of Hecque astonished very much those 
who heard it: but how much greater was their wonder when the predic- 
tion was verified by the fact of Hocque’s frightful death. For when the 
effeet of the wine which Beatrix had given him abundantly to drink, had 
passed away, he became aware of the imprudence he had committed 
and his repentance, or rescinding the pact with the demon, threw bim 
| inte astate of despair. He complained loudly that Beatrix had betrayed 

him, saying that the traitor would be the cause of his death, as he 
| would dje the instant that Bras de Fer should remove the spel! at Pa- 
| cy. To tears and regrets succeeded violence and fury: he rushed at Be- 


| atrix, with en intent to strangle him, and called upon the other convicts 
| to assist him in punishing the traitor, several of whom, excited by his 
cries, fell upon Beatrix, who would have been murdered, if the com- 


| mandant of the T'owrnelle had not come with the guard to restore or- 

| der, and remove Beatrix to another part of the prison. What Hocque 

| feared and predicted came to pass; for exactly at the moment that Bras 
de Fer began his preparations for removing the spells at Pacy, the un- 

| fortunate Hocque, a man of extraordinary strength, fell into fearful con- 
vulsions, writhing and struggling, and blaspheming in a horrible manner, 
and died in transports of fury, at the very hour and minute that the 
spells had been found and thrown into the fire, refusing to the last to hea: 
any thing said of God or religion. The coincidence of these facts was 
verified by the declarations of the commissary Le Marie, at the prison of 
the Tournelle, and by the report, or proces verbal, of the baily of Pacy, 
transmitted to the parliament of Paris. 

The tragical death of Pierre Hocque, so far from putting an end to 
the trial, gave it more importance and eclat, and led to the discovery of 

| new facts and information. Those who were the most o d to a be- 
lief in the reality of sorcery, acknowledged that the death of Hocque 
was not brought on by natural causes, and that there must have been 
something more than common poison in the spells cast upon Visier's 
cattle. On the other hand, it was observed, that Bras de Fer had obstf- 
nately refused to remove the spell from Visier’s sheep, which had been 
cast upon them by the two sons of Hocque, Nicholas and Stephen, el- 
leging, for reason, that if he had done so, he must have caused their 
death, in like manner as he did that of their father. The mortelity stil) 
continuing amongst the sheep, Visier, making use of the positive ceclara- 
tion of Bras de Fer, preferred a complaint against Nicholas and Stephen 
Hocque before the baily of Pacy, which gave rise to a second trial. 

The baily, or judge, after having had the two Hocques arrested, pro- 
ceeded, accompanied by witnesses, to their dwelling, to ascertain if no- 
thing cculd be fuund having a relation to, or throwing a light upon the 
crime of which they had been accused. The search led to the discovery 
of several sorts of poison in a parcel, together with some filthy sub- 
stances, such as horse, cow, — sheep dung, as also several books, con- 
taining magical figures and characters, and receipts for composing spells. 
The prisoners, on being questioned with regard to the spells, denied 

| having composed or cast them, but said that they were cast by two shep- 
herds, named Petit Pierre and Jardin. The judge had these two latter 
arrested, and proceeded to their houses, to examine their effects, amongst 
which were found some manuscript books filled with magical characters, 
| and containing directions for making charms or spells to cause the death 
of cattle, and for performing various sacrilegious and impious operations. 
| And, especially, there was found in Jardin’s house a manuscript book, 
containing likewise several secrets of this kind, and others to afflict men 
with various diseases, and even to death, to seduce women, with forms 
of prayers to the demon, invocations of spirits, and other enchantments 
and sorceries, which were to be accomplished by means of strange profa- 
| nations. These books were seized, and deposited in the registry office 
| of the parliament of Paris. 
The judge, pretending to have been informed fully by the brothers 
| Hocque of all the circumstances, threw Petit Pierre and Jardin of their 
| guard, and they confessed that they had composed, at the instance of 
Pierre Hocque, and in his presence, and in that of his children, his 
daughter included, at their farm, called Troncher, dependent on the do- 
main of Pacy, a spell (charge) for poisoning, called by them Fine 
Heaven God, ( Beau Ciel Dicu,) with consecrated hosts, dung of ani- 
mals, arsenic, holy water, the mixing of which was accompanied by 
sacred and impious words, and other profanations detailed in the re- 
cords of the trial. 

The four prisoners mutually recriminated and betrayed each other's 

| secrets. According to the testimony of the Hocques, Jardin and Petit 

Pierre had thrown upon Visier’s sheep a first spell, called the nine con. 
jurations, adding, that this spell was in the keeping of Jardin, who from 
time to time poured vinegar into the jar in which it was, in order to corm 


| turn it against them. The elder brother Hocques accused Petit Pierre 
of several atrocious crimes, which the other did not deny. He reminded 
him of the impicties and sacrileges he had committed whilst composing 


the spells, and of his having told him that he had given himself to the 











on, by an agreement written with his blood ; that he had divided a 
pone hos: with the same demon, which host he had put aside when 
at communion; and that it was his practice, whenever he took the sacri- 
ment, to reserve a part of the consecrated host to mix with his magical 
compositions. He also declared that Petit Pierre had often engaged him 
to do the like, and see the demon, but that he always refused. In fine, 
the two Hocques deposed, that their father had given Petit Pierre the 
spell upon the sheep, with certain billets, or written papers, to be fastened 
to the necks, and concealed under the wool of some of the flock ; that 
they had seen these papers at Petit Pierre’s house ; that he had refused 
to give them up, saying, that they would all be burned if it came to the 
knowledge of justice. All these depositions still exist in the regiatry- 
office of the parliament of Paris. 


Bras de Fer, who had also been arrested, on seeing that his accom- 
plices had confessed all that they knew of him, made also revelations 
against them. He insisted that it was Petit Pierre and Jardin that cau: ed 
the death of the cattle. He protested that he knew, by a revelation from 
the demon, that the coe Hocque, his children, Petit Pierre and Jar- 
din, had, in concert, composed the spell which caused the sheep to die ; 
that be did not wish to take off that spell, for fear of causing the death of 
the brothers Hocque and their acccomplices, as he had done that of their 
father ; and he described the impieties, sacrileges, and profanations they 
had practised whilst composing the spell. He added, that Hocque’s 
daughte: knew all that been done, and the place where the spell up- 
on the sheop was deposited. In consequence of this deposition the girl 
was arrested. On the 23d January, 1688, the baily pronounced sentence, 
by which Bras de Fer, Petit Pierre and Jardin were condemned to be 
hanged and burned, and the two sons and daughter of Hocque to be ban- 
ished pergemely Oa an appeal to the parliament of Paris, the judg- 
ment on Bras de Fer, Petit Pierre, and Jardin was changed into that of 
the galleys for life, and that of Hocque’s children into nine years’ ban- 
a the votes being equally divided, the milder punishment was 
adopted. 

The Hoeques and their sister paying no attention to the sentence of 
banishment, returned to Pacy as soon as they were liberated from prison. 
The day of their return, they went to sleep in the village of Chevry, near 
Pacy, in the house of a relation, where they moistened with vinegar the 
spell, and the mortality instantly recommenced amongst Visier’s sheep, 
of which eight died that night. Ic is worthy of remark, that not one of 
his sheep died during the eight months and six days that the trial 
lasted, and that the Hoques were in prison—a circumstance that seems 
to countenance the belief that the superstitious and other criminal means 
used by such wretches, are motives to determine the demon to second 
them in their evil designs, by effects which have no physical cause. An- 
other remarkable circumstance is, that the mortality continuing, and 
Visier’s flock of sheep being reduced from four hundred to one bundred 
and sixty, he was advised to sell the remnant to a farmer in the neigh- 
borhood. Bat the change of place and pasture did not put an end to the 
mortality, as some of these one hundred and sixty sheep perished every 
day, whilst not one of the other sheep which the same farmer had, died, 
Visier’s father-in-law spoke to his shepherd on the subject, and was 
answered, that this continued mortality was not to be wondered at, as the 
price of the sheep not having yet been paid by the purchaser, they must 
be considered as still belonging to Visier; but that if the price were 
paid, the mortality would cease. This advice was followed, and not one 
of the sheep died afterwards. 


The two Hocques were arrested a seccnd time, and put to the question, 
when they named an immense number of of persons as their accomplices, 
of both sexes and some of them belonging to honorable families. The 
court not judging it prudent to put them to the question a second time, 
lest, by their further declarations, they might give birth to still wider- 
spread scandal, and more deplorable prosecutions, deemed it wiser to 
stop the progress of this unfortunate affair, by sentencing the brothers 
Hocque to the galleys for life, and their sister to perpetual banishment. 

In the course of this extraordinary and interesting cause, a search was 
ordered to be made in the registers, to show what had been the jurispru- 
dence of the parliament of Paris, in similar cases of evil practices, accom- 
panied by impieties and sorceries. Those who pleaded for Visier and the 
judge of Pacy, after having contended that the spells cast by the accused 
could not of themselves produce the fatal effects which had followed ; it 
became necessary to attribute them to another agent, who had the power 
to do evil, and who had been invoked by the accused for that purpose; 
and they went on to show that similar crimes having occurred in France 
in the sixteenth and beginning of the seventeenth centuries, the court of 
parliament had evinced great zeal in checking them, by the rigorous pua- 
ishmeat of the guilty, abundant proofs of which, they added, were fur- 
nished by the registers of parliament, a list of which had been drawn up 
by Bodin, @ learned advocate of the court of parliament. This list was 
a3 follows :— 

By seatence of the court in 1548, one Havillier was condemned to be 
hanged and burned for malpractices by sorcery, &-. His daughter, Jane 
Havillier, uaderwent the same punishment for the same crime, thirty 

years after; the sentence to that effect by the judge of Rebeimoat, near 
Compiegne, 30th April, 1578, being confirmed by parliament. 

By sentence of 30ch June, 1551, Jane Marechal, fur simiiar crimes, 
was hanged and burned. 

By that of 24th December, 1453, William Edeline, doctor of the Sor- 
bonae, wa3 condemned to be burned as a sorcerer. 

By that of 1574, a gentleman was beheaded in Paris for sorcery.— 
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There had been found upon him a little waxen figure, the heed and heart 
“Same eit 

y decree of the 1ith January, 1577, the sentence of the 
bailey of St. Christopher, near Senlis, Jane Dore was burned, after hav- 
ing confessed that she had caused the death of three men, by throwing 
& certain powder in a place over which they were likely to pass, and say- 
ing, while throwing it, in the name of God and all the devils, &c. 

By another of 20th of May, 1586, Simonia Regault was hanged and 
burnt for sorcery, and on the 7th of September, of the same year, Ante- 
ny Caron was hanged for the same crime. 

By another of the 28th November, 1593, Margaret Leroux was, after 
having been put to the question, and made amende honorable, hanged 
and burned for sorcery; and on the 7th September, of the same year, 
Jane Rouffard, and onthe 14th of the same month, Frances Suzanne, 
suffered the same punishment for the same crimes. 

By decree of 10th December, 1573, Jane Collier, convicted of having 
caused the death ef cattle by sorcery, was hanged and burned, 

, ~ hag of 16th February, 1591, Jane Davenne was hanged for pro- 
ar . 

By decrees of 14th and 18th of August, 1601, Nicholas Guillaume and 
Jane Rolland, were hanged and burned for practices. 

By that of 234 November, 1604, Philibert Ledoux, convicted of the 
crimes of leze majestee divine, malpractices, and sorcery, and having 
renounced God and adored the devil, was hanged and burned. 

Abbe Guyon details another case, subsequent to these taken from the 
registers of parliament, namely, those of Lavaux and Biaule, sentenced 
on the 18th pate ent ire = em sorceries, to be hange 
ed, their bodies consumed by fire, and their ashes scattered to the winds. 
The facts of this case were as follow, Some indiscreet ex of 
Pierre Biaule and Menard Lavaux, shepherds at Pacy, ha come to 
the knowledge of the judge of that place, be had them Biaule 
thought to free himself by asserting that it was not he but Lavaux who 
had composed the spell, for using which they were accused. Upon the 
persons of both, as well as in their houses, had been found books contain- 
ing magical characters and figures, and receipts for making various exe- 
crable charms, &c. Biaule confessed that, wishing to revenge himself 
upon M. Lefevre, the seigneur de Pacy, and upon his shepherd, he had 
begged Lavaux, who was more skillful than himself, to compose and cast 
spells upon the cattle of M. Lefevre. That he had engaged him todo 
this about St. John’s day, the time when the last mortality commeneed, 
and that the spell used was that of the nine conjurations. Both 
soners concurred in stating that ii was composed of the blood and 
of horses, cows, and sheep, holy water, and holy bread (pain beni 
which had been blessed in five parishes, a portion of the consecrat- 
ed host, which they had reserved at their last communion, toads, 
vipers, and snails; all of which they put into a new earthen pot, 
with several billets or pieces of paper, upon whieh were written, 
with the blood of animals and holy walter, the words of the conse- 
cration—THIs is My BODY, and the other words of the evangelist St. 
John—AanD THE WORD WAS MADE FLESH. 

In the lastexamination, the judge called upon them to declare where 
their spells had been placed, but they refused todo so, saying, that if 
they discovered them, they would both inevitably die, as a puni 
for their repentance or rescinding their pact with thedemon. They con- 
fessed, however, that their spells were double, thatis to say, that one was 
placed in the stable, cow-house, or sheep-fold, or in a place where the 
cattle must pass; and the other they kept at home, and moistened it 
from time tu time with vinegar, in order to maintain the destructive en- 
ergy of the one in the stable, cow-house, or other place where it was 
deposited, by the invocation of the devil. Lavaux, moreover, accused 
Biaule of having the book, which teaches the baptism of lambs, (bateme 
des agneau,) and it was found in his house. It was a complication of 
new impieties to aid in the execution of other malpractices. It was per+ 
formed by making a lamb swallow a little salt, whilst the words ha/eié 
Paulo et omnes sanctos were repeated. It was then sprinkled with 
holy water, and the sacramental words of baptism pronounced over it, 
with other profanations detailed in the examinations. 

All these things being proved, the judge on the 26th October, 1695, 
sentenced the culprits to make amende honorable, and after being put 
to the question, to be hanged and their bodies burned. From this sen- 
tence there was an appeal made to the parliament of Paris, but that au- 
gust assembly unanimously confirmed the judgment of the inferior court 
by a decree which was printed, and to the following effect :— Decree 
of our lords of the court of parliament, pronounced against Pierre 
Biaule and Medard Lavaux, shepherd sorcerers (bergers sorciers) of 
the province of Brie, at the instance of the procureur fiscal of the said 
jurisdiction, demander and accuser of Pierre Biaule and Medard Lavaux. 
The defendants and accused, prisoners in the Conciergerie of the 
appealing from the sentence given against them the 26th October last, 
by which the said Biaule and Lavanx are declared to be guilty, and con- 
vieted of superstitions, impieties, sacrileges, profanations, empoisoning, 
and malpractices mentioned in the trial, and by means of which, or other- 

wise, they premeditatedly caused the death of two horses and forty-six 
sheep belonging to the Seigneur of Pacy—in reparation of which and 
other things (cas) resulting from the trial, they are condemned, 
to article three of the ordonnance of the king, of the year 1682, to make 
amende honorable, naked in their shirts, having a balter round theie 
necks, and each holding in his hand a lighted wax torch of the weight of 
two ponnda, before the principal gate and entrance of the said Pacy, the 
seat of the inferior court, and before the parochial church of the village 
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of Cossigny, and there to decia’ ; t 
dily, (temerairement,) wickedly, and ill-advisedly, they committed the 
suid superstitions, impieties, sacrileges, profanations, &c. of which they 
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re, ina loud and audible voice, that har- } 


repent, and ask pardon of God and the king, and then to be hanged and | 


strangled, and have their bodies consumed by fire, and their ashes thrown 
to the winds, and all their goods, &c., confiscated. Given in patiia- 
ment, the 18th December, 1691. Collated and signed, De la Baume, 


and sentence executed on Saturday, 22d December, 1691, at the said 


Pacy.” 


New-York: 
SATURDAY, MARCH 4, 1843. 
WHAT WE HAVE TO SAY. 


Whatever else may be left unfinished at the coming end of 


the world, we are quite sure there has been enough written! 
The “ bow of promise” was no security against a deluge of 
books—and it has come! 
“ Oh, for a perch on Ararat with Noah’— 
the waves of this great flood receding, and nothing visible but 
the “unwritten” mud! We except, of course, the Major’s 
, forthcoming Life and Times—but we would fain have books 


“done away.” We would begin again with “two of every | 
kind,” and wait with patience for a posthumous work by Ham, | 


Shem, or Japhet! 


“ Our eyes are sick of this perpetual flow 
Of (E£xtras)—and our heart of (things to read !)” 


which, we believe, are Shelly’s “sentiments better express‘d.” 
And, by the way, it is a marvel where all these books go to. 
We do not mean, of course, the type and paper. We mean 


the spirit, black, white, or grey, that, on this bridge of print, | 


passes from the author’s heart into the reader’s, and there 
abides—more difficult to cast out than the devils exiled into 
pork three thousand years ago, and still guarded against by 
the abhorrent Synagogue. Fifteen millions of people, all duc- 
tile, imitative and plastic—all, at some moment or other, wait- 
ing for a type upon which to mould their characters—and all 
supplied, helter skelter, at a shilling the pair, with heroes and 
heroines made to sell—the creatures God has first created 
in his own image taken soft from His hand, and shaped, 


moulded and finished by De Kock and Bulwer! Who is there, | 


high or low, that is not reached by these possessing and en- 
chanting spirits. We are sure we do not overrate their power. 


In our own case, a novel of Bulwer’s, read in a day, possesses | 


us exclusively and irresistibly for a week, and lingers in our 


brain for many a day after. Like, or dislike, the character he | 


draws—we cannot resist the fascination. Yet you would think 
the reading of a book, by an editor, would be like sweeping out 
the water from a brook. What must it be to the farmer who 
reads it by his pine-knot fire in the country, and thinks of it 
all day over his plough—to the apprentice who reads it on Sun- 
day and ponders on it fora week over his bench. We are not 
condemning these books, nor meaning to write a sermon. We 
are only looking at them as infusions into the fountains 
of opinion and impulse; and, if we had time, we should 
like to trace them till they appeared in classes of events, or 
in features of national character. To do 


would require the space of a Lecture or an Essay. But, 


at a glance—to what do we owe the fact, that, throughout | 


all the middle and lower classes of American life, everything 
except toil and daily bread is looked at threugh the most sen- 
timental and romantic medium? In their notions, affections, 
and views of life, the Americans are really the most romantic 
people on earth. We donot get this from our English fore- 


mantic than the daily cares of an American? We do not get 


the soft skies of Spain and Italy, can stay among us. We get 


| it from books—from the hoisting of the flood-gates of copy- 


right—from the inundation of works of fiction. There are 
few, we venture to say—few below the more intellectual 
classes—whose views of life are not shaped and modeled, and 


' whose ambitions are not aimed by characters and impulses 


found in the attractive pages of “Cheap Literature.” We 


| do not condemn this, we repeat, and we do not know that we 


would stop it if we could. At any rate we prefer it to the 
inoculation of English low life—the brutality of the Jack 
Shepard school of novels; and we vastly prefer it to the vo- 


_ luptuousness of the literature most popular in France. Thieves 


are not heroes among us, and woman is ens®rined in respect 


and honor; and with these respective differences from Eng- 


land and France, we can almost rest content under the influ- 


_ ences that make us what we are. So—having reasoned our- 
| selves fairly round the ring,—go on with your “ Extras,” 
| Messrs. Day, Wilson and Winchester, and give us the new 
| novel of “ The Traduced,” which, by the English advertise- 
| ments, we take to be a representation, (in domino) of the his- 


this in detail | 


tory of the beautiful daughter of Sheridan. If it be indeed 
a forthshadowing of Mrs. Norton’s sorrows, and well done, we 
| shall “come to our feed” again in the reading way, for no 
topic of real life could be more interesting or engrossing. 

We had a vague intention when we sat down to write, that 
we would somewhere slide into the track of our intellectual 
friend and neighbor Horace Greeley—his “ LecturE on THE 
Formation or CuaracTer” lying open beside us. But he has 
gone further back than we, to the seeds of individual and 
moral character, and ours has been a glance at one of the later 
and more general influences. Mr. Greeley’s Lecture is discri- 
minating and eloquent, and points out very skilfully the quali- 
' ties of character which most require, among us, the healing 


touch of the moralist. 
——— 


We think this country and France are very nearly in for 2 
| brush with England. If John Bull stands to his word, the mat- 
| ter seems to us certain. The right of visit to all vessels under 
the American flag seems a very smal! matter, and very neces- 
sary, at first sight, for the efficient suppression of the slave- 
trade. But the question at issue, in point of fact, is the su- 
preme rule of the ocean, and to that sweet morsel John has 
made up his mouth with evident determination. The English 
zeal for the suppression of the slave-trade may be very fairly 
judged of by the late report of the voyage of the Madagascar, 
a frigate of 44 guns, which lately broke up some slave-barracks 
on the coast of Africa, and took from them several hundred 
slaves. “Ofcourse,” you say, “the humane liberators set 
them free!” Notatall. The slaves were forcibly taken on 
board the frigate, carried to the English port of St. Helena, 
and set to work whether they would or no,—not as slaves, but 
as “ apprentices”! And how do the English “visit” a vessel 
under the American flag? Not merely by sending an officer on 
board who treats the captain with every possible insolence 
(for there is no case on record of their doing this in a friendly 
or civil manner) but by submitting her to most injurious deten- 
tion, sending her to St. Helena or some other port for examina- 
tion, and in fact, exercising the tyrannical power which could 
only belong to lords of the ocean. Supposing this examina- 
tion necessary, by what right has England the exclusive police 
of the seas? Our government has undertaken by treaty to 








| keep a sufficient force in those waters to regulate the doings 
fathers—the English are as much the contrary as is possible. | 


We do not get it from our pursuits—what can be more unro- | 


under our own flag, and France is ready to do the same with 
the vessels of hers—but John Bull is so much more zealous in 





| the cause of humanity than either of us, that he must do all! 


it from our climate—it is a wonder how Romance, fled from | the whipping and overseeing for the families of Brother Jona- 














————————————————— 
than and Johnny Crapaud as well as hisown. But we under- 


stand where this would lead to, and so dues France, and if Eng- | 


land insists upon that reading of the treaty, the first detention 


which she causes an American vessel under pretence of visit | 


will be the beginning of a war. It will be pretty sharp work, 


too, for John is a little giddy with his smash in the China shop, | 


and he has been preparing for this encounter for a long time. 
He will go at it con amore, and so will France, burning to re- 
deem her losses of glory on the seas. The French navy is in 


admirable fighting condition, and so, we hope, is ours. If the | 


calamity of a war, (ever to be deprecated as it is), shoud come | Mr, Hamblin has seen now that talent will draw, and we hope 


out of this question, we shall look for some brightening of the 
laurels of France. Ours will, at least, hold their own. 
qmaielninns 

General Morris is in the field. A daiatily printed prospec- 
tus, with “an original and exquisite design on steel,” for its 
leading lure, offers all that can be done by the General and 
his large literary staff,ina Weekly tor three dollars. It is to 
be called the New Miraor, and “ to be remarkable rather for 
good articles without names, than for poor articles with dis- 
tinguished names. It will embrace in its scope every depart- 
ment of elegant literature, comprising tales of romance, 
sketches of society and manners, sentiment and every day life, 
piquant essays, domestic and foreign correspondence, literary 
intelligence, wit and humor, fashion and gossip, poetry, the 
fine arts, and literary, musical, and dramatic criticism.” Who- 
ever gets all this, and an exquisite steel engraving weekly, for 
three dollars a year, we say again, gets a great deal for his 
money. Address General Morris, No. 4, Ann-street. 

In the death of the old “ Mirror” we believe the General 
had no hand. He did not “hack it down.” It contracted 
somehow a chronic prudery, of which it died, composedly pre- 
paring for its end. But the General, though assiduous in his 
attentions to the last, has not caught the disease, we will take 
our corporal oath! A prude? not he! You will see the 
“ New Mirror” dashing and saucy as an aid-de-camp’s epau- 
lettes, and with “designs” on softer things than “steel.” It 
will be what the Mirror was before his days of “ directitude”— 
the vehicle for all the love and chivalry of the poets, callow 
and fledg’d—for all the fun, and more than all the pathos, cur- 
rent in the diggings of Manhattan. Seriously, this is to be a 
good paper, and no man knows better how to cater for the | 
taste of ladies and lords that have ladies, than our friend the 
Brigadier. He starts with his pockets full of experience, and 
his spirits, al! the world knows, have not lost a feather. 


We dropped in at the Circus the other night, and though the 
house was pretty well filled (Blake’s benefit) we were annoyed 
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especially in a well-lighted room. The opportunity to walk 
to a table and get a cup of tea or coffee would be still an im- 
provement, and we hope that Mr. Niblo, whose judgment is 
excellent as to what “ the public” fancy, will resume the con- 
certs a la Musard, and give us coffee into the bargain. If he 
could find a good tenor, by the way, he would very much help 
the business. His company, in the other lines, is excellent —all 
except Martini, who is truly abominable. 

That beautiful woman and admirable actress Mrs. Shaw, is 
about closing her engagement at the Bowery and going South. 


he will think it worth his while to re-engage Mrs. Shaw and 
find competent persons to sustain the other characters of ‘he 
plays in which she is so attractive. 


We have not had time till lately to look over the Maga- 
zines—but, from an hour’s reading the other day, we wish to 
ask Mr. Godey who wrote those beautiful lines headed “ Ma- 
rianne.” They are like Lowell or Poe, but written either by 
one of these two gentlemen or some other man of the “ true 
sense”—a man of genius. Then, sweet and beautiful is De 
Witt Bloodgood’s giving of the legend of the “ Stromkar!” in 
this same number of Godey. Bloodgood is better known as a 
leading politician and a man of scientific acquirement than a 
poet—but a poet he is—science and politics to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Godey hasa bright troop of lady contribu- 
tors, romantic and gifted Mrs. Ellett among them the first 
and brightest, and we do not see why an admirable Maga 
—one at least—may not be exclusively and admirably sus- 
tained by lady authors only. And apropos, why has not Mrs. 
Stephens honored us with a sight of her book? We “ pause 
for a reply.” 


Tue American Ectectic anD Museum puts out its number 
for March with a new feature—a mezzotint Engraving by Sar- 
tain from a picture by Sir Thomas Lawrence. It isa gem (the 
Engraving) worthy of any cabinet, and the selections are made 
with the good taste for which the “Museum” has been ong 
distinguished. 


The Democratic Review for March has two or three articles 
of unusual merit. ‘ Loose Leaves by a Literary Lounger” is a 


well studied and well put bunch of literary statistics, and Mrs. 


Ellett’s story of “ Meeta” is admirable, as is_all that comes from 
that accomplished woman. Mr. D. Wright’s article on Handel 
and the “ Messiah,” is, as John Landis says, “‘ Masterly, yea, 
first rate!” This number contains also a portrait of Gov. 
Woodbury, very judiciously flattered. 

Hent’s Mercuant’s MaGazine comes out this month, maaly, 


at the evident falling-off in the enthusiasm of the company, | sensible, and instructive as usual. It is got up with a great 


and the shirking manner in which the “astonishing” parts | 
were performed. We understand, however, that the circus 
has been but slimly patronised of late, and that accounts for it. 
But still Mr. Welch should have an eye to the future, and if 
he “cuts” he will doubtless “come again;” and people re- 
member in these days of “ mnemonics.” Master Glenroy is a 
famous fellow, and there is stuff for wonder in all the doings of 
this company, We can tell our readers, as a bit of informa- 
tion, that “ Astley’s”—the famous “ Astley’s”—is not compara- 
ble to Welch’s company now at the Park. 

The Concerts a la Musard—promenade Concerts, that is to 
say—have gone off comme ca. We think, if persevered in, 
this style of amusement would become very popular, as it has 
been in Parisand London. It isa very delightful thing to hear 
good music, and the objection to concerts has been the uncom- 
fortableness of sittting them out in seats comparatively uacom- 
fortable. The plan of a promenade between acts, remedies 
this, and this is a world where people like to see and be seen, 


| 


deal of care and labor, and well worthy of the patronage it re- 
ceives. 

We have received the Lapres’ Companion for March, but 
must defer a notice of it—not having time to give it a perusal. 


The Sovrnern Literary Messenoxr comes to us with an 
obituary of its excellent and well-known editor, Thomas W. 
Winte. He died at Richmond, in the 55th year of his age, uni- 
versally regretted. We are happy to see that the periodical 
which he so ably conducted is to be continued, and the excel- 
lence of the present number gives assurance that the vacated 
chair is, for the present, at least, satisfactorily occupied. 

We have to acknowledge the receipt of the third number of 
Ssars’s New Montuty Famiu.y Macazine, a “monthly mis- 
cellany of moral and religious instruction, embellished with 
numerous engravings.” 

Appleton & Co. have issued “ No. 21” of Ure’s Dicty 
of Arts, Manufactures, and Mines. 
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To tHe Reapers oy Cuxzar Lireratore.—It is now nearly four 
years since the proprietors of Brora JonaTHan commenced the pub- 
lication of works of the leading authors of Great Britain, at about one 
tenth the price that had been previously paid for them. We were, in 
fact, the pioneers in this new and extensive field of literary enterprise ; 
and, in the absence of any law of international copy-right, we deter- 
mined to enable the million to share in the benefits of a splendid and in- 
exhauatible fund of literature, which circumstances rendered so easy of 
access, and at a cost so utterly insignificant. Up to that time the busi- 
ness of republishing the Literature oy THe Orp Wor cp had been en- 
joyed as a complete monopoly by two or three houses, who had, per con- 
sequence, amassed immense fortunes. No one, we presume, can have 
forgotten the period when the price of an English novel, republished by 
the Harpers, of Cliff street, varied from one dollar and fifty cents, to two 
dollars. When we took the field in opposition to these extravagant 
prices for reprinted works, we resolved to sell our publications at what 
we considered a fair remuneration for printing, and to issue them in such 
# shape thet they could be sent by mail to any part of the United States, 
for simple newspaper postage, thus affording new advantages to promote 
their universal circulation. At the commencement of our enterprise, we 
were regarded as little better than madmen, and our speedy downfall 
was generally predicted. We went on, however, in a career of uninter- 
rupted success, until we now supply every quarter of this vast country 
with the choicest and freshest productions of the Literature of the Old 
World, at the nominal price of a large sized newspaper. If we can do 
this, and still find it profitable, it is easy to conceive the immense profits 
that must have been realized bythe old publishers,ina monopoly of many 
years, during which they uniformly received twelve and sixteen shillings 
for the same class of works now published by us for one shilling ; and it 
is also very natural to suppose that the old and rich houses must be greatly 
chafed at the destruction of a business which had made them such golden 
returns. We were not disappointed, therefore, to see them come down 
ut.once in their own prices, and to enter, with us, the field of cheap 
Jiterature. 

This movement was cortainly all right. It wes what we expected. 
And, so long as the competition was carried on upon honorable princi- 


ples, we were the last to complain. We felt perfectly competent to hold | 


our own, and were contented to rest the success of our business upon 


our own merits exclusively. Latterly, however, we regret to say that 


our competitors have resorted to the basest and most dishonest means to 
injure us, and to create, tkrough paragraphs artfully concocted, and in- 
serted in the daily press, a prejudice against us wholly unjust and unwar- 
ranted. 


A short time ago, there being nothing of value recently come from the 


English press, (and we take peculiar pride in asserting that we have 
never published a poor work,) we took one of the earlier novels of Mr. 


James, (then completely out of print in this country,) entitled “De | 


!'Orme,” and, cutting out an episodical interpolation in the last volume, 
not necessary to the conduct or denowement of the story, and which had 
evidently been dove-tailed in after the work was completed, in order to 
spin it out to the regular three-volume measure of the London publishers, 
we issued it under a new title. This alteration, in our judgment, would 
make the work much more acceptable to novel readers, and the result 


proved that we were not mistaken. Twenty thousand copies were dis- 


posed of in three days—not as a new novel, by James, for we never an- | 


nounced it as such—but as a delightful romance of French history. The 
public received it with entire satisfaction; and not a single one of the 
wenty thousand purchasers has, to eur knowledge, found fault with theic 
bargain. We therefore flatly deny that we were guilty of deception, in 
any way, shape, or manner, by our publication of ‘* The Mysterious Che- 
valier;” and if any one who purchased that work of us will acknowledge 
himnself deceived, and return it to the counter, he shall have his money 
instantly refunded. 

But the Messrs. Harper, those conscientious money-getting gentle- 
men, whose strict integrity in matters of this sort we shall take occa- 
sion to elucidate hereafter, did find fault. 
wh ich had laid them so many golden eggs, they reserted to the mest in- 
famous means to endeavor to crush our reputation as publishers. Para- 
graphs appeared simultaneously in newspapers throughout the Union, 
and upon the covers of their publications, so carefully worded as to pre- 


vent the possibility of a libel suit, and at the same time distinctly con- | 


Alarmed for their goose, | 





veying the idea that we had published, and boldly announced “ The 
| Mysterious Chevalier,” as the long-expected new novel of Mr. James, 
| which bad been for months advertised as forthcoming, both in the Eng- 
lish and American newspapers. This base and unmanly attack upon us 
will not have its intended effect. It requires something more than empty 
word toconvince an intelligent public that they have been imposed upon; 
and these charges coming from a quarter where extortionate prices for re- 
printed books have been maintained solely by vilifying and breaking 
down competition, will doubtless be looked upon in their true light. 

We know that the Harpers are determined to crush us if they can ; 
and we shall not object to this determination on their part so long as 
they keep truth on their side, and go honorably and fairly about their 
design; but, when it is sought to injure us by misrepresentation and 
falsehood, we have a right to defend ourselves before that Public we have 
so long and so faithfully served, and whom we have never deceived or 
trifled with. 

We cannot close this article without alluding to a wanton attack made 
upon us through the Tribune a few days since on this very subject. The 
responsible editor of that journal, being too unwell to be at his post, we 
have a right, in the first place, to suspect that that attack was likewise 
concocted in Cliff-street. Premising, however, that they were the senti- 
ments of the editor himself, let us refer toa few facts, that the public 
may judge of his consistency. The sales of books and periodicals at 
the Tribune office is superintended by one of the editors and publishers, 
who knew that ‘‘ The Mysterious Chevalier” was not a new work ; yet 
hundreds of this work were sold at his counter without explanation of 
any sort, both before and after his paper pronounced the publication of 
that work a deception. The editor of the Tribune is therefore guilty of 
une of two things, viz: either gross inconsistency, or culpable cupidity ; 
for if he believed the Chevalier to be a deception, why did he sell it 


himself ; and if not, why prostitute his paper to serve the interests of the 
Harpers ? 


— 
ne ae 
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Triat or CommanoerR Mackenziz.—The important case of the 
| executions on board the brig Somers, is still under investigation by the 
Court Martial at Brooklyn. During the present week some of the news- 
papers have taken a new start in their warfare upon poor Mackenzie, 
having discovered that the United Service Magazine, and other English 
publications, condemn his conduet in the most unqualified terms. These 
periodicals are all written by English naval officers, who are disposed to 
| grumble and find fault with every thing American, and at all times to 
| question the acts of American officers without argument. Such tirades 
(perhaps the effusions of some English middy,) as those copied by the 
Herald, from the English naval magazines, will have no weight or influ- 
ence with the intelligent men composing the Court Martial at Brooklyn, 
though they may tend to worry and annoy the officer on trial. 

In looking around among the newspapers who so lavishly bestow their 
| abuse upon Commander Mackenzie, we find that these papers are either 
edited by foreigners, or else are in the pay of the cabinet at Washington. 
| It is very natural that persons from the old country should condemn the 
conduct of an American officer; and in doing so they are doubtless sin- 
cere; for, to say nothing of national prejudiees, it is a well known fact 
that the middling and lower classes of Europe, without exception, look 
| with an envious eye upon all those above them in station, and are al- 


| ways ready, when opportunity offers, to show this unmanly disposition 
to the utmost. They have not, and cannot have, that democratic feeling 
which, in our country, renders every man of character the equal of his 
| neighbor, and gives him a sort of universal sympathy for his fellow- 
| citizens. : 

The whole of the British nation, too, are justly celebrated all over the 
world as grumblers; and to point out an individual subject of Queen 
Victoria (except perhaps some among the nobility) who is not thus 
afflicted, one would have first to look up a rare specimen of a philoso- 
pher; for this propensity appears to be bred in the bone. Nearly one- 
| half of all the newspapers published in the cities of the United Srates 
being edited by persons born and browght up in Great Bricain, Com- 
mander Mackenzie. can expect little sympathy from this portion of the 
press; for, though we do not question the integrity of these editors, we 
| say they cannot conquer their national feelings, of which envy and mis- 
| trust form the most prominent faults. 


The other class of newspapers which are endeavoring to stigmatize the 





























































commander of the Somers as a murderer, being beund soul and body to 
the administration party at Washington, must, according to contract, 

abuse or praise any man, to order; and as it may be supposed that Mr. 
Secretary Spencer can have some voice in what these hired organs of 
public opinion shall have to say upon the subject of the Somers tragedy, 
it is not surprising that the unfortunate commander should come in for a 
fair share of abuse from that quarter. 

Whatever may be said relative to influence of the press in this coun- 
try, we feel convinced that such influences as we have described cannot 
affect the result of this trial. In a jury trial it might be entirely differ- 
ent; but the Ceurt Martial is composed of persons whose firmness, manly 
feeling, and high order of intelligence, place them entirely beyond the 
idle gossipings of the day. It must, therefore, be a source of gratifica- 
tion to the friends of Commander Mackenzie that our laws allow him a 
tcial by bis peers, who can eppreciate the painful situation in which he 
was placed on board the Somers. That hie wil! be honorably acquitted, 
we do not entertain a doubt; and thet his conduct on that trying occa- 
sion will be approved by every charitable man in the community, we feel 
equally certain. 





a 

Carey and Hart have sent us Nocres Amprostax, in four volumes, 
being a a reprint of those famous articles which formed the prominent at- 
traction of Blackwood at the tithe they were being published. Indeed, 
to the Noctes, Professor Wilson owes much of the popular reputation 
which he has acquired. Replete with humor, feeling, searching criti- 
cism, descriptions of scenery, field sports, &c., showing immense power 
of observation, and crowded with beautiful passages of the most poeti- 
cal prose, these articles went at once to the very heart of the Popular 
Admiration. So strong is the vraisembdlance that one can scarcely ima- 
gine that the meetings at Ambros’es were not all actual occurrences, and 
the interlocutors did not actually say the good things set down to 
them. Although in these latter days when Temperance is deified, 
the flavor of some of the Noctes is rather too Glenlivetish and 
strong of gluttony, yet, as the American publishers say, “the nos- 
trile of a more temperate generation need not take offence. The 
garniture of hot dishes is manifestly the merest romancing, which how- 
ever questionable as a matter of taste, is in a more serious point of view 
quite harmless, especially in these days when the spell which associated 
all good fellowship with excessive eating and drinking, is broken, never 
to be reunited.”” We have received these volumes at too late a moment to 
give them the extended notice they deserve, and indeed they have been 
too extensively adopted by the whole reading public in this country and 
England to need ary except announcement of publication. Messrs.Carey 
& Hart have done good service by this reprint, and we trust the sale will 
amply reward the enterprise. 

——— 


Cowxt Tasistro has left the editorial charge of the Boston Notion, 
and announces his intention of shortly reviving the Expositor. 


The newspapers, at times, have odd things in them. Amongst the 
advertisements in a late London paper we read that “Two sisters want 
washing,” and that “A spinster, particularly fond of children, wishes 
for two or three, having none of her own, nor any other employment. 


A well dressed young gentleman at a ball, in whisking about the room, 
tun his head against a young lady. He began to apologize. “Nota 
word, sir,” cried she, “it is not hard enough to hurt any body.” 


To Destroy Ants.—Mix an ouuce of powdered arsenic with a 
quart of water, boil ithalf an hour with some sugar, and place the syrup 
in small shallow vessels, oyster shells will do, in places infested them. 
The sweetness attracts them, and the censequences are speedily fatal. 


Harp Timgs.—lIs it not strange, that while in ether countries the cry 
of “ hard times” is heard only when provisions are scarce, but in the 
United States it is sounded in strains of mournful lamentation, when food 
and every comfort of life are in abundance and to spare, just because 
there is not a sufficiency of money for all the people to live by specula- 
tion? We hope times will still continue hard, if ple can be induced 
to depend more on industry, intelligence, and het soc. mee for respecta- 
bility and comforts. These times, no doubt, will prove a blessing, and 
he that can now keep even with the world and be satisfied, may expect 
to prosper and be superlatively happy under other circumstances.— 
Agriculturist. 


ImicRants TO THE Unitep StatTes.—From a communication from 
the Department of State, transmitted to Congress yesterday, we learn 
that the whole number of passengers which arrived in the United States 
from foreign countries during the year 1342, amounted to 110,934—ot 
which 24,000 were in the districtof New York.—Spectator. 
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Tue Revoir in Haytt.—It appears from late Port-au Prince pa- 
pers that the reported insurrection in the Southern part of that island 
was net without foundation. It broke out at Prashin sugar plantation, 
in the plain of Forbeck, where the insurgents met and took up arms 
under R. Herard. The government, however, fennd no difficulty in ef- 
fectually dispersing them, and taking the ringleaders, who will be 
promptly put to death. 


The two fine packet ships, North America and Hottinguer, which 
were recently driven ashore while coming into the port of New York, 
will both be got off with lithe damage. One hundred tons of tin, and 
the same weight of salt, was thrown overboard from the Hottinguer 


Tue HantrorDd Post Orrice.—A report has been current that 
Charles L. Porter, Esq., had resigned the office of Postmaster, at Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. He did resign, but the Department at Washington 
refused to receive his resignation, suspended him from office, and at the 
same time ordered Mr. Bridge, the special Agent of the Department, to 
take charge of the Hartford Office, and institute a legal enquiry inte cer- 
tain alleged’misconduct of Mr, Porter. The result of this age bas 
not yet transpired ; but it is intimated in the Reviéw that Mr. Porter is 
placed in a situation that his friends cannot sustain him. 


A Great Worx or Art—Tue Box Tuxnet.—The Great Western 
railway, England, is a magnificent work, and is marked by many extraor- 
pendent 
line of railway in England. The “Box Tunnel,” which forms one of 
its principal features, pierces through Box hill, between Chippenham and 
Bath, part of which is 400 feet above the level of the railway. 
tunnel is {,680 feet long, 39 feet high and 35 feet wide, to the outside 
of the brick work. The excavation amounted to 414,000 cubic yards, 
and the brick work and masonry to more than 54,000 cubie yards. 


Tue Woop Pavement don’t seem to work very well in Londons. Sic 
Peter Laurie has given notice of a motion at the next meeting of the 
Metropolitan Commissioners of Sewers, to the following effect: “ That 
in the opinion of this court, the wood pavement in the Poultry is danger- 
ous and inconvenient to the public, and vught to be taken up and replaced 
by granite pavement.” 

A Femate Tauer-taxer.—A Mrs. Throop, the jailoress of the 
Meadville jail, Pa., came a ay trick over a horse thief that the 
whole country was in search of. The fellow went to the jail, and inquir- 
ed of Mrs. Throop, the jailoress, for one of her sons. rs. T. recog- 
nised him at once as an old boarder, whe had been sent to the Peniten- 
tiary some three years ago, for horse stealing, and who was no other 
than the thief sought for. Without expressing her knowledge of his re- 
cent offence, she entered into conversation with him, and soon after ask- 
ed him if he “ wouldn’t like to see his old quarters?” He replied in 
the affirmative, and Mrs. T. immediately ushered him into his former 
place of lodging. No sooner, however, had he entered the room to gra- 
tify his curiosity, than Mrs. T. quickly closed the door, and turning the 
key, informed the astonished and outwitted thief that he was her 
prisoner! 


A Yasxer in Mexico.—Mr. Kendall of the Picayune, fouad a ecuri- 
ous character attached to an American circus company in Mexico. 
“ Chipman, for that was the name of the Yankee, was one of the quaint- 
est specimens of the race I have ever seen, and I have encountered not 
a few samples. He told an excellent story, played the trombone, trian- 
gle and bass viol, spoke Spanish well, drove one of the circus wagons, 
translated the bills, turned an occasional somerset in the ring, cracked 
jokes in Spanish with the Mexican clown, took the tickets at the en- 
trance, was an excellent whistler, and made himself ‘generally useful.’ ”’ 


A Srreax or Licutsine at Favtt.—The Hague Journal relates 
that, between six and seven in the evening of the 7th inst., the whole 
town of Groningen was thrown into alarm from the following cause :—Ac 
this hour, during a storm, a burst of thunder of extraordinary violence 
was heard, and a ball of fire was seen to fall upon the tower of the 
church, which instantaneously appeared to be in one vast flame from top 
to bottom. The fire alarm was given, and every preparation made to 
stop the disastrous consequences. Evening service was being performed 
at the time, but was interrupted by the general panic, and the congrega- 
tion fled in terror. The appearance lasted for about seven minutes, and 
then gradually died away, without having done any damage to the tower 
or church, or causing injury to a single person. On examination into the 
cause of the phenomenon, it was afterwards ascertained that the electric 
fluid had been attracted by the lightning conductor, and carried safely 
down by the chain: the long continuance of the appearance being cca- 
sioned by the excessive quantity of the fluid. 


A Live Froe 1s a Bittet or Woop.—The Plebeian says :—A sub- 
scriber has siown us a wonderful affair indeed. It was no less than a 
stick of oak, about six inches in diametér, apparently about ten ycars’ 
growth, which he bad split in twain in the morning. Out of the centre 
of the stick there fell a live toad, alive and kicking; and the print of 
his body, as it was embedded in the oak, was full and apparent. How 
the animal contrived to sastain itself is a question which we may leave 
to the profvandly scientific. 


New Retizr Measvune.—lIn the Senate of Kentucky, a momber 
presented petitions that a law be passed to hang ali constables who 


| shall be found holding office after the 10th of March next! 
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A friend without a name has written to us very angrily | Tue Baitisu Rieut to Szancu AMERICAN VESSELS ON SUSPICION 


teuching our negleci of a certain article on “the Waltz.” 
His note led us to some inquiry, and we found the MS. had 
been overlaid in the copy-drawer. We wish the writer would 
cal! and see us on the subject. 
i 

ADAM BROWN, the new novel just published at this office, 
is by Horace Souru, one of the authors of the far-famed “ Re- 
ected Addresses.” He is put by many at the top of the list of 
novelists, and is unquestionably a fiction writer of extraordi- 
nary attraction. The character of the gallant Grace Dariine 
is embodied in the work. 


Number Eight of the American edition of the London Lan- 
cet is issued from the Brother Jonathan office this morning.— 
Six cents per number is the price of this valuable medical 
work. 

a 

Tae BankrurtT Law.—A great wrong has been done to the country 
by the legislation of the present Congress on the dubject of bankruptcy. A 
uniform system is a desideratum ina great trading community. This Con- 
grese had the power to make a good law, which might have become the 
permanent policy of the country. But they made a bad law, intended for 
nothing but to cancel the engagements of all the bankrupts then on hand, 
rotally regardless of the rights of creditors. The same men have now 
repealed the law by an overwhelming vote, urged on by an overwhelm- 
ing public disapprobation. So our bankrupt law not only is gone, but 
the whole policy is buried in disgrace, and the preseut generation are 
sure never to enjoy the benefits of a well made bankrupt law. No incon- 
siderable part of the opposition to the continuance of the bankrupt law 
in any shape, but more especially in the modified shape which it ought 
to have assumed, came from those States where relief laws have been 
passed. But the recent decision of the Supreme Court of the U. S. de- 
elaring those laws unconstitutional, will in a measure defeat the object 
which the relief-ites had in view. The State Courts will doubtless feel 
themselves bound to sustain this decision. 

——— 

Taxes on Rea Estate.—The sudden and immense increase of the 
taxes in this city has caused some discussion in the newspapers as to 
the existing mode of levying taxes; and it does seem to us as if the pre- 
sent plan was unjust in the highest degree. The bulk of taxes in this 
city is levied upon the holders of real estate, while the real owners of the 
property are the mortgages, (for be it remembered that more than two 
thirds of the whole real estate in the city is mortgnged,) who, in nine 
cases out of ten escape taxation altogether. Let us suppose a house and 
lot to be worth ten thousand dollars, and mortgaged for seven thousand. 
This property will be assessed at $8,000, and although the bolder of the 
fee owns but one eighth, still he must pay taxes on the whole amount, or, 
near sixty dollars a year on the property of the mortgagee, while this 


| 
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wealthy owner of the mortgage, perhaps, escapes taxes altogether. This | 


system of taxation is manifestly so unjust that we hope to see it speedi- 
ly abolished. Vetitions to the Legislature to alter the law so that hol- 


ders of mortgages shall pay their proportion of the taxes on real estate 
should be immediately circulated. 


Bawaruprs —The number of applications for the benefits of the 


bankrupt law to the present date, is probably not less than 40.000. A | 


table published by order of Congress makes the number 34,232; and 
the dates of the returns, are not, on an average, later than the 5th of 
December last. Furthermore the tabls includes no returns from North 
Carolina, Loiusiana, or the Northern district of Mississippi. If we may 
say thet these bankrupts owed on an average $5000, which is probably 


actly equal to the national debt which would be created according to 
Cost Johnson’s magnificent agrarian scheme. 


Alaterma seems to be acting as every State ought. By an act of the 
Legislature, all the specie and other assets of all the State banks are 
placed ander the control of the President of the Parent Bank at Tusca- 
loosa, eo tar aa they may be necessary to provide for the interest on the 
State bonds. Of the bonds issued in 1837, those which were made payable 
in two end four years have already been paid, and part of those drawn 
&t six years; but of the remainder of the six years’ bonds, for which the 
State reserved the right of extending the time, the Governor has given 
notice thet payment will not be made in 1843, but that new coupons 
will be issued to the holders for a farther time. The Alabama State 
banks have large balances lying to their credit in this city, and yet the 
entizens of the State are compelled to remit here ata loss of 25 to 30 per 
cent, while these funds lie idle. The whole debt of the State was con- 
tracted for the purpose of establishing the State Bank. The amount 
now outstanding is nine millions eight hundred thousand dollars. 





oF THEIR BetNG Stavens.—The English government through Sir R. 
Peel, having intimated that their late treaty with the United States did 
not deprive them of the right to search American vessels, the House of 
Representatives called upon the President of the United States for his 
views of the treaty. The President replies in a message to the House 
stating that although Britain disclaims the right of search it assumes 
that of mere visit and enquiry with qualifications inconsistent with the 
idea of a perfect right; that the British Secretary has declared in his 
despatches to Washington that if a British cruiser should detain an 
American vessel, se that she “‘ should suffer loss and injury, it would be 
followed by prompt and ample remuneration ;"’ which the English go- 
vernment has done in several instances; and, therefore, the President 
concludes that this visitation is not a right, but a privilege asked for, and 
either conceded or withheld upon principles of national comity. Aside 
from this, however, the late treaty was negotiated with a perfect under- 
standing thac the United States would administer her own laws for sup- 
pressing the traffic in slaves by American vessels or citizens; and to this 
end the treaty provides for the establishment of an American squedron 
onthe shores of Africa, thus removing all possible pretext, on the 
ground of mere necessity, for visiting and deiaining our ships on that 
coast because of any alleged abuse of our flag by slave-traders belongi 
to other nations. We have agreed to administer our own laws—bo 
the contracting parties considered the stipulated force sufficient to do 
this—we relinquish any right to search, visit or detain, the vessels of 
other nations—we did not demand of Britain a relinquishment of her 
pretensions, much less did we yield any thing ourselves; and sooner 
than permit any foreign government to execute our laws, the United 
States would, the President doubts not, put in requisition its whole naval 
power for that purpose. These are the views of the President. 
Accompanying the message was a document from the Secretary of 
State, Mr Webster, stating the substance of a despatch from the Brit- 
ish Secretary, Aberdeen, read to him by the British minister at Wash- 
ington; which states “‘ That Great Britain made no pretensions to inter- 
fere in any matter whatever, either by detention, visit or search, with 
vessels of the United States, known or believed to be such. But that it 
still maintained, and would exercise, when necessary, its own right to 
ascertain the genuineness of any flag which a suspected vessel might 
bear; that if from the exercise of this right, either from involuntary 
error, or, in spite of every precaution, loss or injury should be sustained, 
a prompt reparation would be afforded.” But that it never would aban- 
don the right itself! Such is the state of this question at present. We 
cannot see anything at all to warrant apprehensions of a serious misun- 
derstanding growing out of the discussion. The British government 
have evidently come to much fairer terms than could well have been an- 
ticipated—they have in facé relinquished the right of search, and mere- 
ly ask the right to see if a vessel is American; and if such enquiry shall 
involve a loss to the vessel, her owners, or the owners of her cargo, why 
they agree to make good such loss. This right of visit then is also re- 
linguished. 


EaRTHQUAKES.—These phenomena have been of frequent occurreace 
of late in this country, though of little severity,—no damage having been 
done by them in any instance, The first of the series was on the 4th of 
January lust. It was felt throughout the Western, Southern, and most 
of the Middle States. Onthe 16ch of the same month, in lat. 35.40, 
lon. 34 05, a shock was felt by the Emma ftom Bremen. On the 3th of 
February, a shock was felt in all the Atlantic States south of Maryland 
inclusive. It occurred about 10 o’clock, A.M. The same shock was 
felt at sea in lat. 22 30, lon. 62 24, by the bark Severn. Shocks are re- 
ported to have been felt at New Orleans on the nights of Feb. 14th and 
15th. On the night of the l6ch, between 11 and 12 o'clock, a shock 
was felt at St. Louis, Nashville, Louisville, &c. The Millerites will 


probably consider these earthquakes as going to confirm their theory. 


Tue Heratp versus Tut Sux.—The Grand Jury have indicted the 
publisher of THe Sun for a libel on Bennett, of the Herald. The article 
on which the indictment was founded was aimed more particularly 
against Mrs. Bennett, which is probably the reason why her husband 


| feels the attack so keenly. It is difficult to say how much trouble the 


community are bound to take in regard to such matters. Certainly they 


_ need not trouble themselves to defend any of us editors against the attacks 
below the truth, their aggregate indebtedness was $200 000,000; or ex: | 


of others, and least of all Bennett ; who, more than all others, has car- 
ried on war upon the decencies of life, breaking over all privacy, and 
dragging ladies constantly from their retirement, before the public. His 
own wife, even, and child, he has made public characters, and by his silly 
and indecent obtrusion of them, set them up as marks, and invited assault 
upon them. The case is therefore very different from that of ladies whose 
husbands have not so abused them. Bennett has also commenced a civil 
suit against the Sun for this libel—damages laid at $20,000. 


Cootness or A Yousc Lap.—A few days since two sons of Mr. E. 
Godfrey were skating on the Hudson, when one of them, aged 13 years, 
broke through the ice and went under, but soon came up to the surface. 
His brother Joseph, aged only 11 years, on seeing the accident, has.ened 
to his rescue, and with much presence of mind called out, Don’t be 
afraid, Bub. I'll get you out.” He skated as near as it was prudent 


| to do,—then stripping off his little overcoat, and taking it by the end of 


the sleeve, he laid down upon the ice and swung it out to his brother, 
who caught hold of it and was drawn safely out. Young as the lad is, 
he has saved two boys from a watery grave; one about a year since. 
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SCRAPS OF NEWS. 
At Fort Smith, Ark., a soldier named Lynch, attem to violate the 
of an Indian woman, when she drew a Bowie knife and stabbed 
him to the heart! on being brought before a Justice, he discharged her 
on the ground of justifiable homicide.—Jamestown, Kentucky, was re- 
cently the scene of a horrid tragedy: Alvin Cornell, formerly postmaster, 
cut his wife’s throat with a razor, and then cut his own: she died in- 
stantly, but he is still living —A rencounter took place in the neighbor- 
hood of New Hope, Liucola county, Missouri, between Reuben Jackson 
and Jordon M, Gibson, when the former drew a pistol and shot Gibson 
dead on the spot: the murderer has not been taken.—Burnt: James Al- 
bro’s store at Fall River, Mass. : loss $4000.—There is a powerful re- 
vival of religion at Pottsville, l’a.: sorme 300 have joined the metho- 
dists.—The proceeds of the sale of cloths forfeited to the Ucited States, 
which took place a day or two since at Philadelphia, by order of the 
Marshal, amounted to very near $22.000.—The steamboat Sandusky, 
lying in Buffalo creek for the winter, was consumed on Thursday morn- 
ing last, about 4 o'clock: loss $20,000, and no insurance.—J. L. P. Ou- 
ruck, formerly a merchant in Boston, hung himself at Roxbury ia con- 
sequence of reverses in business: he left a wife and six children. 
—A poor woman lost in the woods at Cape Breton some time since, 
has been found by her husband, buried in the snow, by the side 
of a large tree: he was attracted to the s by his dog.—A ruf- 
fian named Kimball shot his wife on Saturday last at Marblehead, 
Mass.; she was living at the last accounts, but no expectation was 
entertained of her recovery: the town was thrown into great excite- 
ment.—The population of Poughkeepsie is 8,158, being an increase of 
448 within the past year.—The population of Long Island is greater 
new than that of either of the States of Rhode Island, Delaware, or 
Arkansas.—On the 27th ult., Sir Charles Bagot, Governor General of 
Canada, was living, and hopes were entertained of his entire recovery. 
The ship Ann Maria, of New London, while lying at St. Paul’s, on the 
night of 30th of August, boiling whale, was run down by the ship Ajax, 
of Havre, Capt. Letila, cut down to the water’s edge, and sunk ; crew 
saved: the Ajax had no lights, and kept no watch—hence the accident. 
Mrs. Savage, a very respectable lady, 79 years of age, the mother of 
James S. Savage, the contractor of the Bunker Hill Monument, was 
burned to death on Thursday forenoon, at the residence of her son, in 
Gouch street, Boston, by her clothes taking fire.—Richard Reid, a car- 
riage-spring maker, of Alexandria, D.C, in taking the gun from the 
buggy in which he had carried it, the cock accidentally struck, and the 
muzzle being toward his body, the whole charge entered his breast, and 
he was immediately killed.—Williamson Thompson was killed by two 
Seminoles or Creeks, near Webber's Falls, in the Cherokee nation: the 
{Indians bad been stealing Thompson's hogs and he caught them at it, 
and so they shot him dead.—A vein of gold four feet thick, from which 
two hands in three days raised 100 bushels of ore, worth $10 a bushel, has 
been discovered by Dr. Stephen Fox, near Mecklenburg, Pa.—A fire 
broke out in Goshen, N. Y., Friday morning, and eight or ten buildings 
were destroyed, including the Post-office, and all its contents of mails, 
&c.—Drowned, while crossing the ice at Cuckold’s haibor, Mr. Joseph 
Tuthill, aged 23; the body was recovered the next day.—The widow of 
the late Gen. Findlay, formerly of Cincinnati, has presented a large farm 
neat Dayton, Ohio, for the purpose of supporting a free school.— Wiley 
Freeman, convicted of murder at Edgfield, S. C., was hung a few days 
since: under the gallows he acknowledged his crime and the justice of 
his doom.—Joseph Gray, a butcher, was shot at Louisville, by a man 
named Shelton Thomas, Gray having previously knocked down a brother- 
in-law of Thomas.—Barnt at Detroit: the store of A. H. Stowell, hard- 
ware dealer, the law offices of A. & H. H. Emmons, the cabinet shop of 
B. B. Moore, the hardware store of F. Dickinson, the cabinet shop of 
F. Dickinson, the cabinet shop of Mr. Weston, and the law office of 
Gen. Witherell ; total loss, $12 000.—Capt. Baker saw a dead Sperm 
whale 25 miles off Cape May, which looked like the hull of a vessel, at 
first ; the carcass had a harpoon init, and appeared to have been killed 
lately. 


Disastrovs Battie PRETWEEN THE Mexicans AnD YUCATANESE.— 
January 4th a company of Yucatanese volunteers, numbering 150 men, 
comprising the most energetic and chivalrous youth of thecountry, sallied 
forth at three o’clock, whilst it was yet dark, for the purpose of regain- 
ing the hights in the rear of the city, known as the Eminencia Ghina, 
which had been occupied for some time by the Mexican besieging army. 
This troop advanced upon the Mexican posts, and succeeded in carrying 
the heights atthe point of thebayonet, without scarcely firing a gun. The 
slaughter that ensued was dreadful. The Mexican loss was estimated be- 
tween three and four hundred. Among the slain were a number of the 
first officers of their army, including General Andrade, commander of the 
artillery, a son of Santa Ana, four captains and three lieutenants. The 
loss of the Yucatanese was likewise considerable, but they maintained 
possession of the Eminencia at the last accounts. 


General Santa Ana himself remains at his country seat, and was not 
expected to return to the city of Mexico before June. It is said and 
believed, that he will, in a short time liberate the Taxian San Antonio 
prisoners now confined at Perote. ‘lhe other prisoners, lately taken, are 
on their way to Mexico, and are under sentence to work on the road 
from Mexico to Acapulco, under the command of Colonel Caruo. Mr. 
Van Ness and three others, who were under sentence of death, which 
sentenee was subsequently remitted to ten years’ imprisonment, are con- 
Rned at San Fernando at present. 
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The President has nominated the Hon. Joun C. Srencer as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, in place of Mr. Forward, resigned. No one is yet 
named to succeed Mr. Spencer ia the War Department. 


Frescu Stream Sutr.—The Prince de Joinville is expected shortly at 
Havana in the Ville de Marseilles, French man-of-wer. It is said that 
the Gomer steam frigate will join him there; he will then proceed to 
various ports in the United States, to make arrangements for the receptioe 
of the contemplated line of French steam packets. 


Tue Rare at tHE Broapway Corrace.—Jobn Underhill, tried for 
a rape committed on the person of Ann Murphy at the Broadway Cot- 
tage, has been acquitted. Ciabriel Hatfield, also implicated in the rape, 
bas been discharged. There are one or two others to be tried as Ding- 
ler’s associates in this outrage, and we hope that none of the guilty will 
escape. 


Fatat CaRELesssess on Icnornance or aw Apotugcary.—Dr. 
Robert Clove, of Claremont, N. Y., sent to a druggist’s for morphine, 
and on receiving what he supposed was this, but which proved to bea 
preparation of nux vomica, gave a dose to his mother, and took 
himself. His mother soon died in convulsions, and the doctor was at- 
tacked in the same manner. Not knowing what was the matter he took 
another dose, and soon expired. Mrs. Elting, of Red Heok, took a dose 
of = same, but by the application uf the proper remedies her life was 
saved. 


Froriva Bosps RerupitatzD.—The Legislative Council of Florida, 
have, by a vote of 22 to 4, passed a Preamble and Resolution, which de- 
clares that the people of Florida are not legally or morally responsible 
fer, nor would they pay, the bonds issued under the authority of a previ- 
ous Legislative Council, generally known as the faith bonds. 


Mittertsm and Cuear Dry Goops.—The Berks and Schuylkill 
(Pa.) Journal states that the editor is informed by a gentleman from 
Wilkesbarre, that the Miller theory has gained many converts in Lu- 
zerne. Such has been its effect that a store keeper named Gaylord, re- 
siding about six miles below Wilkesbarre, gave notice a few days ago, 
that his store was at the service of the public, “ free gratis and for no- 
thing.” The Deputy Sheriff of the County attended, by request, to hand 
out the goods. hen the Journal’s informant passed the store, a large 
crowd was in attendance, consisting chiefly of old ladies with well cram- 
med handkerchiefs. The steck of goods was in the way of rapid dispo- 
sal—except the crockery for which there was little demand, most of the 
people seeming to think they had enough of the article to last during the 
term. As to the progress of Millerism, it is said that a great many peo- 
ple seem to be ‘ coming into the measure ’! 


Tue Mvses amoyea Tae Leaist.atoms.—The relief law recently pass- 
ed by the Illinois Legislature, provides that property levied upon under 
execution, shall not bring less than two thirds its value “in ord 
times,”” some question having arisen as to the proper force of this ex 
press on, +n explanatory bill was introduced, and referred toa select com] 
mittee, of which Mr. Dubois was Chairman. After duly considering its 
merits, Mr. Dubois, on the 15th ult. reported the bill back with an 
amendment, and recommended its passage. The second section of the 
bill is aa follows : 

When money is plenty, all property is high ; 

But when it is gone, there is nene to buy. 

The merciless creditor the debtor will sue, 

And declare he wants nothing but what is his due; 
Yet a cow he will sell to get pay for his silk, 

And leave the poor children to cry for the milk. 
Then the wagon and horse he will sell for a song, 
And declare he is doing his debtor no wrong ; 

For a full suit of clothes, he thinks it no harm 

To take in full judgment a snug little farm. 

To prevent such oppression the law thinks it right 
To interpose in due time the arm of its might, 
To save from destruction the unfortunate poor, 
And keep them from begging at creditor's door. 
Appraisers should value a horse or a cow, 

Or any thing else, whether hoe, axe or plough, 
With an eye to the value between two extremes, 
“ In ordinary times.” is what the law means. 

The amendment was adopted by acclamation, and the bill, as amended, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading. 

An amendment to the revenue bill was offered by Mr. Dollins of Frank- 
lin county, suspending until the year 1845 the ten per cent tax, levied for 
the purpose of paying interest upon our State debt, and upon the sole and 
express faith of which law, McAllister & Stebbins loaned the money to 
the present Fund Commissioner, which enabled him to pay the July in- 
terest of 1841. 

The Springfield correspondent of the Missouri Republican thinks this 
iniquitous repudiation amendment will be adopted. The same writer 
says : 

7 The Senate has been occupied most of the day with the consideration 
of the Canal Bill, which has received some one or two more amend- 
ments, and one of which will fortunately have the effect of preventing 
the State being swindled out of the whole of the Canal preperty, and in 
the end left to pay the five million debt incurred in its partial construc- 
tion.” 
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TWO YEARS IN MEXICO. 
BY MADAME C——— DE La B——. 

This new English book is filled with the brightest pictures ever created 
by pen and ink of a !and which nature has treated with the indulgence of 
@ favorite child. While the eye is fixed upon these pleasing pages, the 
mind is insensibly carried from our chill, dark, dreary days, to the con- 
templation of a lovely and joyous country. Outward objects are forgot- 
ten, and another world is present to us, glowing with the brilliancy and 
perfumes and soft delights of eternal summer. To the inhabitants of a 
ruder clime there is something inexpressively attractive in the rich loxu- 
riance of those countries of America bordering the line of the tropics. 
Earth, sea, air, and heaven, all seem to partake of a more genial influ- 
ence, and to be invested with beauties fitted to charm the senses, and 
satisfy our large capacity of happiness. All creation wears a more vivid 
and brighter aspect. The sombre hues and constant vicissitude of higher 
latitudes are unknown. The skies assume a darker blue, and the stars 
beam with purer brilliancy. The moon, so lustrous that it seems another 
sun, with its fierceness ‘shaded by a silver veil,” gives to night more 
than the beauty of day. 

The author, ina voyage from New York to Havana, and thence to Vera 
Cruz, succeeds in giving us a lively idea of the beauty of those scenes 
which struck their first discoverer with so much wonder and admiration, 
though used to the magnificence of Andalusia. Her senses were charm- 
ed by @ succession of delights, which force from her warm expressions 
of rapture. She isa clever describer, and makes us enter into her plea- 
sures. We comprehend the clear translucent sea, revealing the rare ve- 
getation growing fathoms down, and the motions of the varied fish that 
sport in its waters; the soft balmy air serenely blowing from the shore, 
laden with fragrance ; the birds of brilliant plumage that hover over 
head, and bid the approaching vessel welcome; the multitude of flying- 
fish darting over the surface of the waters; and the green weeds float- 
ing before the wind as when they gave to Columbus the promise of land. 
As she approached Cuba, ‘la joya mas preciosa de la corona de 
Espana,” a delicious smell of violets was wafted from the shore.— 
The sea was deeply blue, with a creamy froth, as if it rippled over 








ES 


pearls and turquoises; and, ae evening closed in, the rich expanse of | 


heaven was studded with stars, numbers darting ‘‘ madly from their 
spheres,” glancing and disappeering like messengers of light. 

She saw Havena under the most favorable circumstances. Herself an 
Englishwoman, evidently of highly cultivated mind, and keenly suscep- 
tible to all impressions of novelty and beauty, she seems to have married 
8 Spanish gentleman of station, who was deputed to represent his nation 
in Mexico, being the first ambassador sent since the revolution. Every- 
where, therefore, she was received with consideration, mixed with the 
best society, and saw the countries she visited under the fairest aspeets. 
Her work is so full of merit and originality, that we shall quote from it 
liberally, merely throwing in a few remarks here and there to preserve 
the connection of the narrative. 

At Havana she was astonished at the splendor of many of the estab- 
lishments, and the wealth of the owners. The house in which she was 
received was magnificent. lt formed a square with a gallery running 
round the first floor, like some of our old inns. Proceeding up stairs, 
she writes :— 

You enter the Sala, a large, cool apartment, with marble floors and 
tables, and chaise-lounges, with elastic cushions, chairs and arm-chairs 
of cane. A drapery of white muslin and blue silk divides this from a 
second and smaller drawing-room, now serving as my dressing-room and 
beautifully fitted up, with Gothic toilet-table, inlaid mahogany bureau, 
marble centre and side tables, fine mirrors, cane sofas and chairs, green 
and gold paper. A drapery of white muslin and rose-colored silk divides 
this from a bedroom also fitted up with all manner of elegance. French 
beds with blue silk coverlids, and clear musqvito curtains, and fine lace. 
A drapery divides this on one side from the gallery; and this room opens 
into others which run all round the house. The floors are marble or 
stucco—the roofs, beams of pale blue wood, placed transversely, and the 
whole has an air of agreeable coolness. Every thing is handsome with- 
out being gaudy, and admirably adapted for the climate. The sleeping 
apartments have no windows, and are dark and cool, while the drawing 
rooms have large windows down to the floor, with green shutters kep: 


closed till evening. 

The transition from the republican plainness of New York was start- 
ling. In the morning she was visited by a crowd of counts and marqui- 
ses, with their ladies, all richly dressed and numerously attended. At the 
entertainments given in their honor, the splendor of the dresses far sur- 


passed all expectations she had formed on the subject; the women glir- 
tering with a profusion of costly diamonds, and the men bedizzened 
with orders and jewels. The rooms were of a noble size, and bright with 
justres and mirrors. The dinners were in accordance with the genera! 





style of living. At one to which they were invited, ninety-seven guests 
were present, each having a negro in attendance; yet, though the wes 
ther was intensely hot, the contrivances for keeping the room cool were 
so ingenious and effectual, that no inconvenience was felt. The diane: 
service was all of white porcelain and gold, the ornaments of the table 
of alabaster, and the walls of the apartment of merble. Every thing 
was arranged with a view to gratify the eye and touch with a gratefu! 
sense of coolness. “ The deasert, from variety and quantity, was a res! 
curiosity. Immense vases and candelabras of alabaster, were placed «: 
different distances on the table, and hundreds of porcelain dishes were 
filled with sweet-meats and fruits—sweet-meats of every description, 
from the little meringue called ‘ mouthful for aqueen,’ to the blancmange 
made of supreme de vollaile and milk.’ Without, the view was equa!- 
ly characteristic. When in the evening the party stood out in the balco- 
ny, ‘‘the scene was beautiful. The temperature rather warm, yet deli- 
eious from the softness of the breeze. Groups of figures were saunter 
ing about in the square, under the trees, and two bands, having statioacd 
themselves with lamps and music, played alternately pieces from Moeart 
and Bellini.” 

Like the ancient Romans and modern Londorers, the aristocracy of 
Havana have their villas a short distance from town. Here the choicest 
flowers are seen in perfection, and elegantly-constructed fountains coo] 
the air, and sooth the ear with a pleasant murmuring. 


Though ber stay was short, she saw enough to convince her that there 
was as much, or more, of splendid luxury among the aristocracy of Ha- 
vana as in any court of Europe. The Spanish pride of blood, and the 
haughty reserve of the nations] character, are” maintained in full force. 
It is remarked, ‘“‘ You may guess at an inferior in rank only by the in- 
creased respect paid to him.” 


Quitting Havana in a handsome Spanish frigate, the ambassador and 
his lady made for the Mexican coast, with a breeze so soft as scarcely to 
ruffle the surface of the water. Looking down into it they could die- 
tinctly see, when a bait was cast in, the fish advance and seize it. One 
of the dolphin tribe was caught (a beautiful specimen of its kind.) 
“ about feur feet long, and apparently entirely composed of gold and tur- 
quoise. It changed color in dying.” While yet a considerable die- 
tance from the shore they could see the lofty peaks of Orizava, lying 
thirty leagues inland. ‘Called by the Mexicans the Mountain of the 
Star, from the fire which used to burn on its summit, it rises 19,551 feet 
above the level of the sea. Covered with perpetual snows, and rising far 
above clouds and tempests, it is the firet_ mountain which the navigator 
discovers as he approaches these shores.” The voyage was tedious, oc- 
cupying twenty-five days, though usually done in little more than a week. 
But the desired haven was reached at last, and the ambassador and his 
lady were received with due honors. A discouraging picture is given of 

THE DESOLATE ASPECT OF VERA CRUZ. 

To me nothing can exceed the sadness of the aspect of this city and 
of its environs—mountains of moving sand, formed by the violence of the 
north winds, and which, by the reflection of the sun’s rays, must greatly 
increase the suffocating heat of the atmosphere. The scene may re- 
semble the ruins of Jerusalem, though without its sublimity. The houses 
seem blackened by fire; there is not a carriage in the street—nothing 
but the men with the wide trousers slit up the side of the leg, immense 


hats, and blankets, or scrapes, merely a closed blanket, more or less 
fine, with a hole for the head to go through; and the women with rebosos, 


| long colored cotton scarfs, or pieces of ragged stuff, thrown over the 


head and crossing over the left shoulder. Add to this, the sopilotes 
cleaning the streets, disgusting, but useful scavengers. These valuable 
birds have black feathers, with gray heads, beaks, and feet. They fly 
in troops, and at night perch upon the trees. They are not republican, 
nor do they appear inclined to declare their independence, having kinge, 
to whom it is said they pay so much respect, that if one of the royal spe- 
cies arrives at the same time with a plebian sopilote, in sight of a dead 
body, the latter humbly waits till the sovereign has devoured his share, 
before he ventures to approach. 

We walked out in the evening to take a look of the environs. Such 
envirens! the surrounding houses black with smoke of powder or with 
fire—a view of bare red sand-hills all round—not a tree, or shrub, or 
flower, or bird, except the horrid black sopilote, or police-officer. All 
looks as if the prophet Jeremiah had passed through Ps city denouncing 
wo to the dwellers thereof. Such a melancholy, wholly.deserted loock- 
ing bur jal-ground as we saw! 














As trevelling in the heat of the day is not to be thought cf, the party 
left Vera Cruz at two o'clock in the morning, and at five reached the 
estate of the celebrated Santa Anna; they were furnished with letters of 
introduetion te him, and the author had an opportunity of studying 


SANTA ANNA IN RETIREMENT. 

The house is pretty, slight-looking, and kept in nice order. We were 
received by an aide-de-camp in uniform, and by several officers, and con- 
ducted to a large, cool, agreeable apartment, with little furniture, into 
which shortly entered the Senora de Santa Anna, tall, thin, and at that 
early bour of the morning dressed to receive us in clear white muslin, 
with white satin shoes, and with very splendid diamond earrings, brooch 
and rings. She was very polite, and intruduced her daughter Guada- 
lupe, a miniature of her mamma in features and costume. 

In a little while entered General Santa Anna himself; a gentlemanly, 
good-looking, quietly-dressed, rather melancholy-looking person, with 
one leg, apparently somewhat of an invalid, and ,to us the most interest- 
ing person in the group. He has a sallow complexion, fine dark eyes, 
soft and penetrating, and an interesting expression of face. Knowing 
nothing of his past history, one would have said a philosopher living in 
dignified retirement, one who had tried the world and found that all was 
vanity, one who had suffered ingratitude, and who, if he were ever per- 
suaded to emerge from his retreat, would only do so, Cincinnatus like, 
to benefit his country. It is strange how frequently this expression of 
philosophic resignatio+, of placid sadness, is to be remarked on the conn- 
tenances of the deepest, most ambitious, and most designing men. 

Tt was only now and then that the expression of his eye was startling, 
especially when he spoke of his leg, which is cut off below the knee.— 
He speaks of it frequently, like Sir John Ramorny of his bloody hand, 
and when he gives an account of his wound, and alludes to the French 
on that day, his countenance assumes that air of bitterness which Ra- 
morny’s may have exhibited when speaking of “ Harry the Smith.” 

Otherwise he made himself very agreeable; spoke a great deal of the 
United States, and of the persons he had known there, and in his man- 
ners was quiet and gentileman-like, and altogether a more polished hero 
than I had expected to see. To judge from the past, he will not long 
remain in his present state of inaction, besides having within him, accor- 
ding to Zavala, ‘a principle of action forever impelling him forward.” 


Breakfast over, the general ordered his carriage, and accompanied his 
guests to the diligence destined to convey them en route to Mexico, that | 
being the most safe and speedy mode of conveyance. As they entered 
the heart of the conntry, its beauties burst upon them with a delightful 
feeling of surprise. With a knowledge of the climate they were scarcely | 
prepared for the scenes that met their eye during this 





DECEMBER DAY'S JOURNEY IN MEXICO. 

It was difficult to believe, as we journeyed on, that we were now in the 
midst of December. The air was soft and balmy. The heat, without 
being oppressive, that of a July day in England. The road through a 
secession of wooded country; trees covered with every variety of bloa- 
soms, and loaded with the most delicious tropical fruits; flowers of 
every color filling the air with fragrance, and the most fantastical profu- | 
sion of parasitical plants intertwining the branches of the trees, and fling. 
ing their bright blossoms over every bough. Palms, cocoas, oranges, 
lemons, succeeded one another, and at one turn of the road, down in a | 
lovely green valley, we caught a glimpse of an Indian woman, with her 
long hair, resting under the shade of a lofty tree, beside a running stream | 
—an Oriental picture. One circumstance must be observed by all who 
travel in Mexican territory. There is not one human being or passing 
object to be seen that is not in itself a picture, or which would not form 
a good subject for the pencil. The Indian women with their plaited 
hair, and little children slung to their backs, their large straw hats, and 
petticoats of two colors—the long strings of atrieros with their loaded 
rules, and swarthy, wild-looking faces—the chance horseman who passes 
with his sarape of many colors, his high ornamented saddle, Mexican 
hat, silver stirrups and leathern boots—all is picturesque. Salvator Ro- 
sa and Hogarth might have travelled here to advantage, hand-in-hand; 
Salvator for the sublime, and Hogarth taking him up, where the sublime 
became the ridiculous. 


As they advanced, the sublime and beautiful became singularly biend- | 
ed in the prospect. Entering the little town of Jalapa, they saw roses 
covering its old grey walls and twining over the roofs of the cottages, 
while Indian maidens, sitting in the shade of their door-porch, wove them | 
into garlands for the Virgin and their favorite saints. Flowers of ail | 
hues bloemed on the bare rocks; the clove carnation, the stock, helio- 
trope, rose, flowering myrtle, and an infinite variety of creeping shrubs. | 
Beneath the majestic vegetation of the tropics—the banana, the aloe, 
and the palm—might be seen the lovely and fragile growth of more tem- | 
perate climes. Everywhere fruit-trees were seen in abundance, especially | 
oranges, lemons, limes, and cedrats. W hen the view opened, endless 
ranges of hills were seen in the distance ; the mighty Orizava, with its | 
snow-clad peak, forming a magnificent background. Ascending the 
mountains, across which theif»road lay, the products of the earth whol- | 
ly changed. Fine, fresh-looking‘European herbage and trees succeeded | 
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the less hardy, though more brilliant, trees and flowers of the tropics ; 
the banana and chirimoya gave place to the strong oak ; and, higher 
still, these were interspersed with the dark green of the pine. Then the 
air grew bleak, the ladies drew their shawls closely round them, and the 
party entered the regions of winter. All trees disappeared but the 
hardy fir ; the ground for leagues was covered with lava and huge frag- 
ments of black calcined rock, and the course of the road seemed to lie 
over the crater of an extinct yoleano. A few leagues more, and they 
were again in the fruitful plains. 

The peasantry of this lovely country, whatever might be their condi- 
tion, seemed to have plenty of money to expend in dress. Furnished, 
almost without the slightest exertion, with the first necessaries of life, 
they labored only to produce the finery in which they so greatly delighted. 
It is thus that our author describes 

THE ORDINARY DRESS OF THE POBLANA PEA‘ANTS. 

The dress of the Poblena peasants is pretty, especially on fete days. 
A white muslin chemise, trimmed with lace round the skirt, neck, and 
sleeves, which are plaited neatly ; a petticoat, shorter than the chemise, 
and divided into two coiors, the lower part made generally of a scarlet 
and black stuff, a manufacture of the country, and the upper part of yel- 
low satin, with a satin vest of some bright color, and covered with youd 
or silver, open in front, and turned back. This vest may be worn or 
omitted, as suits the taste of the wearer. [tis without sleeves, but has 
straps ; the hair plaited in two behind and the plaits wrned up, and 
fastened together by a diamond ring; long ear-rings, and all sorts of 
chains and medals dnd tinkling things worn round the neck. A long, 
broad, colored sash, something like an officer’s belt, tied behind after 
going twice or thrice round the waist, into which is stuck a silver cigar- 
case. A small colored handkerchief like a broad ribbon, crossing over 
the neck, is fastened in front with a brooch, the ends trimmed with silver, 
and going through the sash. Over all is thrown a reboso, not over the 
head, but thrown on like a scarf; and they weer silk stockings, or more 
commonly no stockings, and white satin shoes trimmed with silver. This 
is on holidays. On common occasions, the dress is the same, but the ma- 
terials are more common, at least the vest with silver is never worn; but 
the chemise is still trimmed with lace, and the shoes are satin. 

The Mexicans retained sufficient grateful recollection of the old coun 
try from which they sprang to receive the travelers with due honor. The 
presence of a representative of Spain seemed to awaken feelings which 
had slumbered rather than died; the tide of popular sympathy and af- 


| fection gushed forth in the channels of old remembranee, and the travel 
| ers found themselves received with a burst of pomp and enthusiasm 
| which showed that the blood of Spain still circulated through the pas- 


sionate beart of the fickle population. While yet some distance from 
the city, their diligence was stopped by a numerous procession, and they 
were requested to get into a splendid carriage, all crimson and gold, 
with the arms of the republic, the eagle and nopal, embroidered in gold 
on the roof inside, and drawn by four handsome, white horses. The 
crowd was immenge, and the mounted procession perfectly gorgeous. 
Nothing could be more gay than the scarlet and gold uniforms, the 
bright-colored cerapes, the dresses of the gentlemen, with their hand- 


| some horses, high Mexican saddles, gold-embroidered anqueras, gene- 


rally of black fur, their Mexican hats ornamented with gold, richly-fur- 
red jackets, pantalooas with hanging silver buttons, stamped-leather boots, 
silver stirrups, and graceful mangas with black or colored velvet capes 
In the midst of this immense procession of troops, carriages, and horses, 
they made their entrance into the city of Montezuma, receiving three 
atirring cheers as they entered the city gates. 

The description of Mexico and its inhabitants is most complete and 


| life-like. The scenes described are so many perfect pictures. We have 


the Mexican population exhibited in every rank and occupation of life, 
from the pediar crying his mats of rush tothe proud noble with his horse 
furniture of velvet and massive gold, his bright dress bedizened with 
jewels, and a diamond that would make a poor man’s fortune in the ban- 
die of his whip ; from the Indian woman floating indolently in her canoe 
embowered with flowers, to the high-born beauty reclining in her gilded 
coach, and surrounded by a troop of glittering cavaliers on pure blood 
horses. Mexico is indeed a city of contrasts; there is no medium be- 
tween the very rich and the very poor; the aristocracy and their 
dependents. 

The Mexicans arzelaborate in their politeness. We give a lively sketch 


| descriptive of 


BT{QUETTE AND POLITENESS. 

The manners of the ladies here are extremely kind, but Spanish eti- 
quette and compliments are beyond measure tiresome. After ep 
embraced each Iady who enters, according to the fashion, which after all 
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seems cordial, to say the least of it, and seated the lady of most conse- 
quence on the right side of the sofa, point of great importance, the 


| 


following dialogue is de rigueur. ‘‘ How are you? Are you well?” | 


“« At your service ; and you?” ‘‘ Without novelty (sin novedad) at your 
service.” “Iam rejoiced; and how are you, Senora?” “ At your 
disposal ; and you?” “A thousand thanks; and the Senor?” “ At 
your service without novelty,” &c. &. &e. Besides, before sitting 
down, there is, “‘ Pray be seated.” ‘ Pass first, Senorita.”” ‘‘ No, ma- 
dam, pray pass firet.”” Vaya, well, to oblige you, without further cere- 





The trumpets sounded, the music played. Four horses galloped in 
tied to a yoke, to which the bull was fastened, and swiftly dragged out of 
the arena. This last part had a fine effect, reminding one of a Roman 


| sacrifice. Inasimilar manner, eight bulls were done to death. The 


mony ; I dislike compliments and etiquette.” And it is a fuct that there | 


is no real etiquette, but the most perfect laissez aller in the world. All 
these are mere words, tokens of good will. Ifit is in the morning there 
is the additional question, ‘‘ How have you passed the night ?’’ And the 
answer, ‘‘In your service.” The visit over, the ladies re-embrace, the 
lady of the house following her guest to the stair-case, and again com- 
pliments are given and received. ‘Madam, you know that my house is 
at your disposal.” ‘ A thousand thanks, madam. Mine is at yours ; 
and, though useless, know me for your servant, and command me in every- 
thing that you may desire.” ‘ Adieu, | hope you may pass a good 
night,” &c. &c. &c. At the bottum of the first landing-place the visit- 
ers again turn round to catch the eye of the lady of the house, and the 
adieus are repeated.” 


Before the author was used to these civilities she fell into some awk- 
ward errors. The porter of asenora came with the compliments of his 
mistress, and begged to say that ‘‘ she had another servant at her friend’s 
disposal.” A civil answer was returned that a chambermaid had just 
been hired. The man stared, and, when an inquiry was made after the 
senora’s healih, it came out that the message was the etiquette used to 
inform friends of the birth of a child. 

We must glance at livelier scenes before we close the book. Our 
readers will, of course, anticipate the national sport— 


A BULL FIGHT. 

Towards the afternoon there were great fears of rain, which would 
have caused a postponement of the combat; however, the day cleared 
up, the bulls little knowing how much their fate depended upon the 
clouds. A box inthe centre, with a carpet and silver lamp, had been 

repared for us, but we went with our friends into their box adjoining. 
The scene, to me especially, who have not scen the magnificence of a 
Madrid arena, was animating and brilliant in the highest degree. Fancy 
an immense ampitheatre with four great tiers of boxes, and a range of 
uncovered seats in front, the whole crowded almost to suffucation; the 
boxes filled with ladies ir full dress, and the seats below by gaily-dressed 


scene is altogether fine, the address amusing, but the wounding and tor- 
menting of the bull is sickening, and, as here the tips of his horns are 
blunted, one has mere sympathy with him than with his human adversa- 
ries. It cannot be good to accustom a people to such bloody sights. 

We are half displeased with the author when, further on, she notes :— 

Another bull-fight last evening! It is like pulque ; one makes wry 
faces at it at first, and then begins to like it. One thing we soon discov- 
ered ; which was, that the bulls, if so inclined, could leap upon our plat- 
form, as they occasionally sprang over a wall twice as high. There was 
a part of the spectacle rather too horrible. The horse of one cf the pic- 
adors was gored, his side torn up by the bull’s horns, he was forced to 
gallop round the circle. 

We have said Mexico is full of contrasts; what can be more strikilig 
change of scene in the drama of life than another favorite ceremony— 


TAKING THE VEIL. 

The future nun was young and beautiful, and was surrounded by her 
relatives, nearly thirty in all; she was arrayed in a pale blue satin, with 
diamonds, pearls, and a crown of flowers. She was literally smothered 
in blonde and jewels, and her face was flushed, as well it might be, for 
her last hour was at hand. Shortly after, the church-doors were thrown 
open, and a crowd burst in, every one struggling to obtain the best seat. 
Musicians entered, carrying desks and music-books, and placed them- 
selves in two rows, on either side of the enclosure where I was. Then 
the organ struck up its solemn pslamody, and was followed by the gay 
music of the band. Rockets were let off outside the church, and, at the 
same time, the Madrina and all the relations entered and knelt down in 
front of the grating which looks into the convent, but before which hung 
a dismal black curtain. I left my chair and knelt down beside the 
grandmother. 

Suddenly the curtain was withdrawn, and the picturesque beauty of the 
scene within baflles all description. Beside the alar, which was in a 
blaxe of light, was a perfect mass of crimson and gold drapery; the 
walls, the antique chairs, the table before which the priests sat, all hung 
with the same splendid material. The bishop wore his superb mitre and 
robes of crimson and gold; the attendant priests elso glittering in crim- 
son and gold embroidery. 

In contrast to these five-and-twenty figures, entirely robed in black 
from head to foot, were ranged on each side of the room prostrate, their 


| faces touching the ground, and in their hands immense lighted tapers.— 


and most enthusiastic spectators ; two military bands of music playing | 


beautiful airs from the operas; an extraordinary variety of brilliant 
costumes, all lighted up by the eternally deep blue sky ; ladies, and peas- 
ants, and officers in full uniform, and you may conceive that it must have 
been altogether a varied and curious spectacle. 

About half-past six a flourish of trumpets announced the president, 
who came in uuiform, with his staff, and took his seat to the music of 
“‘Guerra! Guerra! I bellici trombi.” 
pieadors, the former on foot, the latter on horseback, made their entry, 
saluting all around the arena, and were received with loud cheering. 

Bernardo’s dress of blue and silver was very superb, and cost him five 
hundred dollars. The signal was given—the gates were thrown open, 
and a bull sprang into the arena ; not a great, fierce-looking animal, as 


Shortly after the matadors and | 


On the foreground was spread a purple carpet, bordered round with a 
garland of fresh!y-gathered flowers, roses and carnation and heliotrope— 
the only things that looked living and real in the whole scene; and in 
the middle of this knelt the novice, still arrayed in her blue satin, white 
lace veil, and jewels, also with a great lighted taper in her hand. 

The black nuns then rose and sang a hymn, every now and then fall- 
ing on their faces, and touching the floor with their foreheads. The 
whole looked like an incantation, or a scene in “ Robert le Diable.” The 
novice was then raised from the ground and led to the feet of the bishop, 
who examined her as to her vocation, and gave her his blessing, and once 


| more the black curtain fell between us and them. 


they are in Spaiu, but asmall, angry, wild looking beast, with troubled eye. 


‘‘ Thrice sounds the clarion ; lo! the signal falls, 
The den expands, and expectation mute 
Gapes round the silent circle’s peopled walls. 
Bounds with one lashing spring the mighty brute, 
And, wildly staring, spurns with sounding foot 
The sand, nor blindly rushes on his foe ; 
Here, there, he points his threatening front, to suit, 
His first attack, wide waving to and fro 
His angry tail ; red rolls his eye’s dilated glow.” 
A picture equally correct and poetical. The first pose of the bull is 
superb. Pasta, in her Medea, did not surpass it. Meanwhile the mata- 
dors and the banderillervs shook their colored scarfs at him—the pica- 


dors poked at him with their lances. He rushed at the first, and tossed | 


up the scarfs which they threw athim, while they sprang over the arena ; 


galloped after the others, striking the horses, so that along with their | 


riders they occasionally rolled in the dust; both, however, almost in- 
stantly recovering their equilibrium, in which there is no time to be lost. 
Then the matadors would throw fireworks, crackers adorned with stream- 
ing ritbons, which stuck on his horns, and as he tossed his head, enve- 
loped himin a blaze of fire. Occasionally the picader woul catch hold 
of the bull’s tail, and passing it under his own right leg, wheel bis horse 
round, force the bullock to gallop backwards, and throw him on his face. 

Maddened with pain, streaming with blood, stuck full of darts, and 





covered with fireworks, the unfortunate beast went galloping round and | 
round, plunging blindly at man and horse, and frequently trying to leap | 


the barrier, but driven back by the waving hats and shouting of the 
crowd, At last, as he stood at bay, and nearly exhausted, the matador 
ran up and gave him the mortal blew, considered a peculiar proof of 
skill. The bull stopped as if he felt that his hour were come, staggered, 


made a few plunges at nothing, and fell. A finishing stroke, end the 
bull expired. 


In the second act she was lying prostrate on the floor, disrobed of hex 
profane dress, and covered over with a black cloth, while the black 
figures kneeling round them chanteda hymn. She was now dead to the 
world. The sunbeams had faded away, as if they would not look upon 
the scene, and all the light was concentrated in one great mass upon the 
convent group. 

Again she was raised. Al) the blood had rushed into her face, and 
her attempt at a smile was truly painful. She then knelt before the 
bishop and received the benediction, with the sign of ths cross, from a 
white band with the pastoral ring. She then went round alone to em- 
brace all the dark phantoms as they stood motionless, and as each dark 
shadow clasped her in its arms, it seemed like the dead welcoming a 
new arrival to the shades. 


When the sermon was concluded, the music again struck up—the he- 
roine of the day came forward, and stood before the grating to take her 
last look of this wicked world. Down fell the black curtain. Up rose 
the relations, and I accompanied them into the sacristy. Here they 
coolly lighted their cigars, and very philosophically discoursed upon the 
exceeding good fortune of the new-made nun, and on her evident delight 
and satisfaction with her own situation. As we did not follow her be- 
hind the scenes, I could not give my opinion on this point. Shortly after, 
one of the gentlemen civilly led me to my carriage, and soit was. 


Then mark what follows— 


As we were returning home, some soldiers rode up and stepped the 
carriage, desiring the coachman to take the other side of the aqueduct, 
to avoid the body of a man who had just been murdered within a few 
doors of our house. 


One glance at another class of the population, and we have done :— 


THE NATIVE INDIANS. 

Having got riding horses, we have been making excursions all round 
the country, especially early in the morning, before the sunis high, when 
the air is delightfully cool and refreshing. Sometimes we go to the Viga 
at six in the morning, to see the Indians bringing in their flowers and 
vegetables by the canal. The profusion of sweet-peas, double poppies, 
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pluebottle, stock gillyflowera, and roses, I never saw equalled. Each | 


fndian woman in her canoe looks as if seated in a floating fluwer-garden. 


Tue Cartcre or THE Higurtryen sy Commoporge Ropcers.— 
This English man-of-war schooner was captured by the gallant Rodgers 


The same love of flowers distinguishes them now as in the time of | during the last war by the following amusing stratagem : It was in the 


Cortes; the same which Humboldt remarked centuries afterwards. In 
the evening these Indian women, in their canoes, are constantly crowned 
with garlands of roses or poppies. ‘Those who sit in the market, selling 


their fruit-or their vegetables, appear as if they sat in bowers formed of | 


‘resh green branches and colored flowers. In the poorest village-church 
the floor is strewed with flowers, and before the service begins fresh nose- 
gays are brought in and arranged y me the altar. The baby at its chris- 
tening, the bride at the altar, the body in its bier, are all adorned 
with flowers. We are told that in the days of Cortes a bouquet of rare 
flowers was the most valuable gift presented to the ambassadors who 
visited the cout of Montezuma, and it presents a strange anomaly, this 
love of flowers having existed along with their sanguinary worship and 
barbarous sacrifices. 


Who can wonder that the Mexicans dislike service? The author 
reproached one woman who had suddenly left her when she saved 
enough for a holiday suit. The answer was characteristic, ‘ O Jesus, if 
you knew the pleasure of idleness !”’ 

Viewing the author's descriptions even as mere artist-like compositions 
it would be difficult to overrate their merit. For the time perusal lasted 
we lived in a new world, as unlike London as any place on earth can be. 
"Tis true, we see little more than the fair side of Mexican life, but by our 
five-sides we desire to see no more. Groups of beings perfectly happy 

iove continually before us, sometimes galloping over the country on 
half-blood horses, when the full moon bathes the whole landscape in sil- 
very light; then floating over a lovely stream, when the air is filled with 
perfume and music; then rolling along the viga when it is filled with the 
aristocracy of the kingdom, the dark eyes of the ladies glancing furtively 
through the ranks of plumed and jewelled cavaliers; then moving through 


the maze of the waltz, when every figure has a different dress, and every 
dress isa fortune; then the, vast splendor of the country seats—the vivid | 


beauty of the plains—the dark grandeur of the hills, and the suddenly 

made ‘up gipsy parties, resembling nothing se much as the loveliest 

grouping of Boccacio. And over all a sky eternally blue, and an earth 

matted with flowers. If these are visions, it is well now and then to 

indulge in them, and, for our own parts, we thank that author heartily 

who can transport us into a fairy land filled with such dreamy delights. 
—— 

Horrors or War.—It has been estimated by Dr. Thomas Dick, 
that since the creation of the world, fourteen thousand millions of beings 
have fallen in the battles h man has waged against his fellow man. 
If this amazing number to hold each other by the hand, at arm’s 
length, they would extend over more than fourteen million miles of ground, 
and would encircle the globe on which we dwell, 608 times.! If we 
allow the weight of a man to be on an average one cwt. (and that is, if 
anything, below the mark,) we shal! come to the conclusion that 6,250, 


000 tons of human flesh have been mangled, gashed, and trampled under | 


foot. The calculation will appear more striking when we state, that if 
the fore-fingers only of every one of those fourteen thousand millions of 
beings were to be laid out in a straight line, they would reach more than 
600,000 miles beyond the moon ; and if a person were to undertake to 
count the number, allowing 19 hours a day, and seven days to the week, 
at the rate of six thousand per hour, it would occupy that person 336 
vears ; and, awful is the consideration ! 350,000 pipes of human blood 
have been spilt in battles! Who would not exclaim with Bishop Hall, 
‘‘ Give me the man who can devise how to save troops of men from kil- 
ling; his name shall have room in my colender. There is more true 
honor ina civic garland for the preservation of one subject, thag in a 
laurel for the victory over many enemies.” Or, with Bishop Taylor, 
“If men were only subject to Christ’s law, then could they never go to 
war with each other.” 

Ortcin or Music.—The first idea of music, perhaps, was derived 
frora the birds; for what poetic mind could rise with the sun, when, to 
»orrow the noble lines of Thompson :— 

“‘Upsprings the lark, 

Shrill-voiced and loud, the messenger of morn, 

Ere yet the shaddows fly, he mounted sings.” &c. 
“hat poetic mind could hear the feathery songsters carolling their matins 
—‘‘the sweetest length of notes” of the thrush and woodlark, the concert 
of the blackbird, the linnet, and the mellow bullfinch—and not conceive 
hat it was possible, with the aid of skilful hand and curious ear, to imi- 
tate their music? Or if such a fancy do not seem a probable consequence, 
did Jubal, the brother of the artificer in brass and iron, derive his first 
notion of harmony from the smithy of Tubaleain? Did the collision of 
the massy hammer with the ringing anvil teach him the first lesson in the 
gammut? Whether was it an analysis of the netes of the choral birds, 
ov the habitual andience of Tubalcain’s hammer that created the first 
nusician?—The Protechnic Journal. 


CrugL AsPersion.—Rivarol, speaking of Mirabeau said, ‘“ That man 
would do any thing for money—evyen a good action.” 





early part of the war, when Rodgers was in command of the President. 
The English ships on the coast knew that he was on acruise, and would 
return, and all the commanders were cautioned to keep a good lookout 
for the Yankee frigate. The President fell in with the land off Montauk 
Point, and was standing towards Gay Head, keeping an eye to windward 
for the enemy’s cruisers, when a strange sail was made in the offing on 
the starboard bow. He was soon made out to be a schooner, @ ish 
looking one, coming up under ful! sail. She soon hoisted English col- 
ora, and from her general appearance, and the color of her canvas, con- 
firmed the indication thet she was a member of the family of John 
Bull. 

Commodore Rodgers shortened sail, and also hoisted English colors— 
and the commander of the schooner, who was evidently e thick-headed 
fellow, took it for granted that the President was one of the English 
frigates on that station. But in order to make sure that he was right, 
he hoisted a set of signals—which of course were not understood on board 
the Yankee. The Commodore, however, ordered a red and white flag 
to be run up quickly, and immediately hauled down. This had the de- 
sired effect.—The flag was rot clearly distinguished, but thecommander 
of the schooner was convinced that his signal had been duly answered, 
and not wishing to appear dull on the occasion, hauled down his flags, 
and continued his course until he came under the lee quarter of the frigate, 
within range of her guns! The President hove to with the British en- 
sign floating at her peak—the schooner was soon within hail—and the 
question was asked by the President— What schooner is that ?”” 

“ His Majesty’s schooner Highflyer,”’ was the respectful reply. 

“Come un board, sir, with your papers, directly.”’ 

“ Aye, aye, sir!” 

The boat was lowered forthwith, and manned, and a British Lieuten- 
ant stepped into it, and was soon alongside of the frigate. He ascended 
the gangway with an air of much importance, and was politely received 
| received by an officer on deck, and ushered into the cabin, where sat 
Commodore Rodgers, “as calmas a summer's morning,” with a roguish 
leer lurking about his countenance. 

The Lieutenant, with a bow, handed the Commodore some papers, 
containing his instructiona. 

“‘Umph !” grunted the Commodore, ‘and so, sir, I see you are on 
the lookout for the Americaa frigate President, Commodore Rodgers.” 

“ Yes, sir !” 


|  ‘ Have you seen anything of her ?”’ 

‘No, sir !” 

“ When did you leave the squadron ?”’ 

| “Yesterday morning, sir.” 

| _“ Have you had so particular a description of the President as to ena- 

ble you to recognise her if you should chance to fall in with her ?”” con- 
tinued the Commodore. 
“Certainly, sir, | shall be able to know her immediately !” 

“ Well, sir!’’ said; Commodore Rodgers, with a smile, looking the 
British officer full in the eye, “I will keep you no longer in suspense, 

| and will take this opportunity to inform you that you are now on board 
the United States ship President, and that the person who now has the 

honor of addressing you, is Commodore Rodgers !” 

| The astonishment of the poor Lieutenant may be imagined. He had 

| been most egregiously duped, and could never nold up his head again. 

| The labors of his life were destroyed in a moment. 

| While this little scene had been enacting im the cabin, the crew were 
piped to dinner, and the officer of the deck ordered one of the boat- 
swain’s mates to ask the boat's crew to come on board, and get some- 
thing to eat. 

This functionary accordingly looked over the side, and addressing the 
boat’s crew, said,—‘ I say, shipmates, step aboard will you, get 
something to eat 7” 

“Shipmates, is it? Ha!” replied a suspicious, dry-looking chap, 
acting as ecoxswain, who was in the act of thrusting an enormous quid of 
tobacco between his jaws. “ Pretty shipmates you are !”’ 

The men went on deck and took alook atthe sails and around them. 
| “I say, Ned,” exclaimed the coxswain, “just twig that split canvas 
| jib! Brother Jonathan has fairly got to windward of us this time !” 
| The next morning, the frigate President and the schooner Highflyer 

were snugly at anchor in the harbor of Newport.—Boston Mercantile 
Journal. 


' —_ ee 
Siscutar InpLvence or tHE Moon on tHe Mosqucto Cosst.— 
| Great precaution is always observed by the natives in the use of fish, 
especially when the moon is at or near the full, when they must be eaten 
perfectly fresh. I know by experience how soon fish becomes unfit for 
| use. ‘Two or three times the natives have come in after hauling the 
| seine at twelve o'clock at night? I have had each fish cut open, cleaned, 
dried, salted, and separately hung over a line, and well protected from 
| the moon’s rays, and yet in the morning they have been perfectly unfit 
| for food, the muon having so much greater power here than in England. 
The same remark applies to pork when killed at the full. I have been 
told, that if a mahagony tree is fallen at the full, it will split, as if rent 
| asunder by some extreme force.—C. Y oung's late work. 


| Feast or tae Lawterns.—An English writer says that at this Chi- 
nese festival, no less than ¢wo hundred millions of lanterns are all 
blazing at the same time in different parts of the empire, 
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From Cumann New Monthly Magazine. 
THE SPIRIT OF THE LAKE. 


BY ELIZABETH YOUATT. . 


And so we come at last 
To an old history of the past, 
Connected with this place.  c. 5. 
The city of Perugia is famous for having been the birthplace of a long 
line of bright names, more so perbaps than any other in all Italy. The 
streets are wide and spacious—the squares lined with massive and an- 
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cient-looking buildings, and the churches—of which it is suid to possess | 
mote than a hundred—exquisitely sculptured, with lofty domes; while | 


the fine old gates, occasionally to be met with, give it all the appear- | 


ance of an important, although somewhat decayed city. Here on the 


beautifully frescoed walls of the old Exchange, Sala del Cambio the | |ifeless to the ground. 


well-known Pietro Perugino has wrought out his own eternal, monument. | 


While in the square, del Papa, bronze statue of Julius III., cast by 
Vincenzo Danti, keeps his memory alive in the hearts of his countrymen 
—who would not be remembered thus? 

The citadel, built by Pope Paul III., occupies a considerable space, 
and commands on one side a splendid view of the valley of the Tiber; 
while the other looks over the lake to the plains beyond, bounded in the 
far horizon by the lofty Appenines. 


It was here that a joyous party of girls, one of whom had a lover oc- | 


cupying some post of distinction in the place, set out one summer-day to | 


visit. 

« Let us call for poor Magdalene,” said one; “she so seldom goes 
out, it will be quite a treat for her.”’ 

The rest willingly agreed, and turning a little out of their way stopped 
before a house, the gloomy magnificence of which told a sad tale of de- 
parted greatness. 

Magdalene was evidently a favorite with all of them, although they 
treated her with a degree of deference which marked her superiority. 
She was tall end slightly formed, with a clear, pearl-like complexion, 


and large, daik, dreamy-looking eyes, the silken lashes of which swept | 


like shadows over her pale cheeks. Her hair was dark and shining, 


and she had it swept back from her lofty brow, and hanging upon her | 


shoulders in a profusion of braids and tresses. There was nothing re- 
merkable in the dress she wore, which was that commonly adopted by 
the middle class of the inhabitants of Perugia, and ber dejected air and 
gentle voice were far from commanding the involuntary homage which 
they paid her. 

“Ts not the signora, your mother, any better to-day ?”’ asked one. 

“ Alas! no, I fear not; and yet she slept well last night, blessed be 
the saints!” 

“IT wish you could have gone with us,” said the girl; “1am sure you 
would have liked it, and the day is so fine and clear.” 

“J wish it too,” repeated Magdalene, with a sigh. 

«“ And what isto hinder you, signora, if you have a mind?” asked her 
old nurse. *‘ My lady is too drowsy from the effects of the opiate ad- 
ministered to ber, to miss you for some hours, and I am sure you want 
fresh air bad enough.” 

“« Well then, I think I will go, aurse ; but you will not leave her ?”’ 

“Do not fear.” 


“And if she should wake and ask for me, tell her I shall soon re- | 


turn.” 

“ Ay, ay, darling!” said the old woman, as she threw the veil over 
her head; ‘new go and forget every thing but the sunny beauties of this 
glorious day.” 

Magdalene was too young not to follow her nurse’s advice in a great 
measure, but sadder thoughts would occasionally intrude, and her glad 
laughter become al! of @ sudden hushed with the fear that her mother 
might be worse. 

agdalene was an only child, and being alone with a parent, whose 
health habitually delicate got daily worse and worse, had thrown a sad 





and gloomy cloud over the bright, fresh spirit of youth. Too affectionate | 


to leave the bedside of her mother, she had but few companions and no 


friends; and her greatest amusement was to sit in the summer twilight, | 


or by the midnight couch of the restless invalid, and listen to those wild 
tales which her nurse was never tired of repeating, and with such a sem- 
blance of truth, that it is no great wonder that Magdalene should believe 
such things might be, or that they should mingle in her dreams, and 
form part of her waking musings, which were perforce so sad and soli- 
tary. 


The girls explored every part of the old citadel with unabated curi- | her young and romantic heart wae filled up at length. 


osity, and then, wearied with their exertions, gladly adjourned to the 
apartment where refreshments had been provided for them. 

“Tt is strange,” said Magdalene,” a3 she stood in the recess of one of 
the windows, with the fading sunlight glittering upon her long hair, and 
lighting up her pale but animated face. “eis strange that there should 
be no legend attached to such a place as this.” 

“It would be easy to make one,”’ said ene of the officers, laughing at 
the grave and earnest tone in which she spoke. 

Magdalene looked bewildered. 

“ Although there ie no legend that I know of belonging to the citadel, 
1 can tell you one of yonder lake,” said the young Italian, winking at his 
companions, and drawing nearer to the unsuspecting girl. 

‘*Pray, do!”’ exclaimed Magdalene. 

“ Wel) then, it is said that one of a race of mighty spirits was for some 
slight o ‘banished from his beautiful home, and cendemned to 








wander upon its banks until he shall find « daughter of earth who shal! 
love him well enough to be the willing sacrifice of his errors, and the 
cause of bis restoration to happiness.” 

‘« And did the poor spirit never meet with one who would do this ?” 
asked Magdalene, anxiously. 

“| suppose not, as he is still occasionally to be seen in the neighbor- 
hood of the lake, as if lamenting his doom.’ 

The young officer laughingly rejoined his companions as he ceased 
speaking, while Magdalene turned -to the window with increased in- 
terest. 

The sun was just setting over the lake of Perugia, and as she gazed a 
dark fourm came between her and its radience, and shading her dazzled 
eyes with her hands, she distinctly saw a figure resembling that of a buman 
being flying slowly over its waters, and uttering a wild cry, she sank 


It is far easier to believe in the ideal than see it actually realized 
before our very eyes. 

The young officer was sorry tothink he had made her his jest, although 
this would in no way account for this sudden illness, and her companions 
wisely judged that it would be best’to takether home immediately on her 
recovery. When Magdalene opened her eyesat length, she turned wildly 
towards the lake. 

“Is he still there?” asked she, in a whisper. 

The officer shuddered, and feared she had gone mad. 

“ Nay, it was but an idle tale,” said he, soothingly, “ made on the spur 
of the moment: there was no truth in what I told you.” 

Magdalane shook her head and smiled incredulously but soon recovered 
sufficiently to walk home, ,where she found her mother somewhat better, 
and glad to hear that her child had taken the advantage of the fineness 
of the day to escape from a confinement that was rapidly undermining 
her health and spirits. 

“ You must go out every day,” said the invalid holding back the 
curtain so that the light might fall upon Magdalene’s pale face, * or we 
shall have you very ill, nurse says.” 

“T willdo any thing you wish, mamma,” said the girl, meekly, as she 
pressed her lips te the thin, wasted brow of the sufferer, and then retiring 
~ her own apartment, she lay pondering on all that had passed unti! 

awn. 

The following evening, Magdalene mechanically bent her steps in the 
direction of the lake, nor had she been long there before the same figure 
she had observed on the previous night appeared in the distance, rapidly 
approaching the spot on which she stood. The girl shricked and 
covered her face with her hands. 

“‘T fear I have frightened you, signora,” said the intruder, in a voice 
no way remarkable for its sweetness, although frank and cheerful. 

Magdalene cou'd not reply, but she trembled so violently that the 
stranger could not do less than support ber alight form in his powerful 
arms, while he gently strove to reassure her. Until the girl venturing 
at length to steal a look at him through her 1OW® eyelashes, saw that, ex- 
cepting his wings, there was nothing very supernatural ia his appearance, 


| and certainly nothing that need alarm her, so that at last they fell into 
| conversation quite naturally. 


*‘ You must find this place very different from your own bright land,’’ 
seid Magdalene. 

Her companion started, in wonder she thought at her knowing so much 
of his history, and murmured something abvut his having resided at Perugia 
ever since he could remember, while the girl sighed to think that she 
was deemed unworthy of the confidence of this mysterious and yet inter- 
estirg being. 

‘*Do you often walk here !”’ asked he, as it grew late, and she moved 
at length to go. 

“Not very.” 

‘* But you will come to-morrow night, will you not?” 

Magdalene smiled assent, for she was not a bit frightened now, bat only 
filled with a strange knd of happinese. 

“Do you live in the city?” asked her companion. 

The girl replied in the affirmative. 

“How strange that I never saw you before—and your name?” 

““ Magdalene.” 

‘I shall be sure and remember it.’’ 

The girl longed to ask him his in return, but he saved her the trozbie. 

“« Mine is John.” 

She thought John a strange name for a spirit, but forbore to say so, 
and they parted mutually pleased with each other. The dreary void in 


After that night the old nurse had no need to insist upon her taking 
exercise, but was content with remonstrating with her occasionally at the 
lateness of the hour to which her rambles were extended. And yet, as time 
flew on, and every succeeding meeting with her strange lover endeared him 
more and more tothe heart of Madalene, she began to grow sad and pen- 
sive, and full of a thousand wild and undefined thoughts. How happy 
they might be on earth, he had said so a hundred times ; and yet would 
he not be far more so in that bright land, which it rested with her to re- 
store him to, aleng with his forfeited immortality : and woman like, al- 
though she wept, she shrank not from the doom before her, but was con- 
tent to lay down even her very life for his sake. 

But for his wings, there was certainly nothing very supernatural in the 
appearance of this mysterious being. His dress was that usually 
worn by the middle class in Italy; his eyes bright and intelligent; and 
his manner singularly winning and cheerful, but enthusiastic, and fu! 

































of hope. Itisno wonder that he was struck by the beauty of Magda- 
lene—by the wild, half-worship with which she hung upon his words, 
and that timid reverence so delightful to receive from a young and 
lovely woman. ’ 

Magdalene was surprised by his never alluding, directly er indirectly 
to the past, attributing it to the fear of losing her, or his unwillingness 
to put her love for him, which she was so careless about concealing, to so 
severe a test, and one day endeavored to turn the conversation to that 
wsbject by praising and examining the delicate texture of his wings. 

The spirit laughed joyously. 

“You will be still more astonished,” said he, “ when [ tell you that I 
can put them off and on at pleasare.” 

“Ts it possible ? And could you really fly away from me now like a 
pird, if you felt inclined ?” 

“ Alas! no, I wish I could,” replied the lover. 

Magdalene echoed his sigh. 

“Nay, dearest! I did not mean that I wished to leave you, but only 
to havethe power.” 

[understand you perfectly,” said the girl, ina low voice, ‘it may 
be yours yet.” 

‘T hope and trust so !’’ exclaimed the spirit, with a triumphant smile, 
while Magdalene shrunk away from the strange meaning of his words, 
and the wild exultation of his look. 

‘* Does he make so sure of his victim?” thought she; “the saints 
protect me !”’ 

‘What ails you my beloved ?’’ asked her lover tenderly, and Magda- 
iene, at the sound of his voice, ceased to struggle against her fate, but 
came and sat down meekly at his feet. 

“ John,” said she, lifting her soft eyes to his with the calm serenity of 
despair, ‘‘ you know I love you.” 

“T have hoped so, Magdalene.” 

“ Be sure of it then, and trust me with your fatal secret, for 1 am 
ready to lay down my life for you.” 

“Now, the saints forbid !"’ exclaimed the lover earnestly, “ rather live 

' 

“Ob! how gladly I would have done this, but it must not be; even 
aow you cannot conceal from me that you are pining for your banished 
home.” 

The spirit gazed upon her with a bewildered air, while Magdalene 
went on with increased vehemence. 

‘From my childhood I was not as other girls, and the supernatural 
had always more charms for me than the realities of life, of which I in- 
deed knew little. Many atime have [ stolen away to some tradition- 
haunted spot, and there lay for hours, with a strange longing to behold 
that which few are said tosve and live : but nothing more terrible than 
the silence of the place ever visited me, and J would steal home trem- 

bling and unsatisfied. At last, one bright night, they told me thy his- 
to hed 

“ Mine !” exclaimed the spirit. 

“ Yes, even from the very beginning; how you were banished to 
earth for some slight crime, and condemned to wander on the borders of 
the beautiful lake Perugia, until you should meet one who wauld willing- 
ly satrifice herself to procure your restoration toimmortality. Knowing 
all this, I met and shunned you not. I even dared to love a being so 
rauch above me, and am now ready after the fashion of the children of 
earth, to seal that affection with my death.” 

There were tears in the eyes of the spirit when she ceased speaking, 
real human tears, and they fell epon her uplifted brow like rain. 

‘‘ Magdalene,” murmured he, ‘‘ my owa devoted Magdalene ; I under- 
etand all now, but am unworthy of such a heart as thine.” 

‘‘ And you will suffer me to be the means of restoring you to so much 
happiness 1" said the girl forgetting all fear in her deep love. 

“ There is no happiness for me henceforth where you are not !"’ mur- 
mured the spirit, “ but we will talk of this another time, your are weary 
now, and must suffer me to see you safely home.”* 

Magdalene glanced at his wings, and thought how strange they should 
iock walking into town together. 

“True,” said ho, laughingly interpreting her glance, “ I had forgotten 
that,” and removing them with what appeared to his companion magical 
quickness, he hid them carefully among the long grass, and was ready 
to aocompany her. 

. “Ob! if some one should chance to come by, that way and take them 
how happy we might be !”’ thought Magdalene, although the next moment 
her heart reproached her for its selfishness. . 


“ And could you not really be content with a mortal for your husband 1” 
asked he as they separated at length. 

“Not after 1 have been loved by a spirit,” replied the girl in a low, 
voice. 

‘* Not if I were to become human like yourself.” 

Magdalene placed her little hands in his without answering, for her 
heart was full. 

“ Farewell, then, dearest, for the present. I shall net be ableto meet 
you as usual to-morrow night, but if you will come at noon to the great 
square in front of the cathedral, you will witness a sight you little 
dream of. Only promise, Magdalene, that whatever happens you will 
leve me still.” 

“ T swear it !”’ said the girl solemnly, and they parted thus.  &@ 

Her mother was now so much better, that Magdalene, who feared to 
go by herself, thought she might venture te request @ permission for her 
parse t@ accompany her, which was cheerfully granted and they set out 
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together. The streets were densely thronged, and all seemed crowding in 


the same direction they were themselves taking, talking eagerly as they 
walked. 
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“‘T wonder what's going on,”’ said the old woman, who was almost as 


simple and ignorant of the world as her young mistress, ‘shall [ in- 
quire 7?” 


“T think not,” replied Magdalene, trembling with the fear of she 


knew not what, ‘‘we shall know soon enough, perhaps too soon !" and 
mingling with the living mass, which rapidly increased in density, they 
were borne on towards the great square, in the centre of which stands 
a beautiful fountain, exquisitely adorned with sculpture by Giovanni de 
Pisa. 


“ Does the crowd frighten you, my child i”’ asked the old woman, ob- 


serving how pale she looked. 


“Ob no, dear nurse, it is not that, but I cannot bear this fearful sus- 


pense. Let us ask some one what is going forward.” 


“ Hush! they are all looking towards the top of the cathedral, where 


there is surely a human figure.” 


“It is he !” exclaimed Magdalene, clasping her hands wildly together. 


“ Why do they not fall down and worship him.” 


“ For what, signora ?” asked a man, laughing harshly. “For daring 


to vie with the angels, and risk in his mad ambition a life given him for 
better things.” 


The girl listened breathlessly. : 
“It is John Baptist Dante, a famous mathematician of Perugia, who 


because be has managed to censtruct a pair of wings which have borne 
him safely across its lake, is rash enough to undertake, before the 


eyes of his fellow-citizens, to fly from yonder cathedral over the great 
square.” 


‘The saints have mercy upon him!’’ murmured the terror-stricken 


Magdalene, falling upon her knees. 


At that instant there arose a wild shout, followed by a death-like still- 


ness, the bold adventurer had commenced his perilous undertaking. Mag- 
dalene bowed down her head, and prayed with white lips, until another 
cry, more loud and terrible, and followed by piercing shrieks, told the fate 
of the presumptuous Dante ! 


It was evening, and an eager crowd yet lingered around the g 


loomy 
dwelling of the signora and her daughter, whither the sufferer had been 
conveyed. Presently the old nurse appeared at the entrance, with a 
gleam of hope upon her face 


“ He will not die,”’ said she, “but his thigh is terribly fractured, and 


his recovery must needs be long and tedious.” 


How little did she know of the future, it was the happiest period of 


his life. 


The people dispersed to their homes, and the old nurse returned to 


share the midnight watch of her darling child, and whisper of Lope and 
comfort. That night Magdalene confessed every thing to her mother, 
who although she could not forbear smiling, had no heart to chide her, 
and from that hour, until his recovery, which was long protracted, Dante 
continued a cherished guest in her house. 


It would be too long a story to tell how Magdalene watched over the 


sick couch of her lover, how she wept and prayed for him, and made so 
sweet and gentle a nurse that it was almost worth while being ill to have 
her to wait upon one: or how, when he got a little better, they talked 
together over the past. 


“To think of my taking you for a spirit, John,” said she; “but itall 


came of that unfortunate visit to the citadel, and my silly love of the 
marvellous.” 


« Nay, you must not call it unfortunate, since it led to our meeting ; bnt 


for that I had never known the extent of your affection. And so you 


would really have died for me, my Magdalene?” 

“ A thousand, thousand times!” exclaimed the girl; “but, after all, as 
you said, it is better tolive for you.” 

Years after this we find John Baptist Dante completely recovered, 
and established at Venice as Professor of Mathematics, in which city he 
was held in high repute. But doubtless the thoughts of both himself 
and as —_ pe = er often oo back to their birth- 
place, erugia w its wide expanse: its bright waters 
and verdant and pictu banks, with the towns and villages scattered 
at intervals along the shore, remained unforgotten. Certain it is that 
they were often heard laughing merrily together, as they recalled to mind 
the above legend of the Spirit of the Lake. 


—a 
AporaTion of Antmats1n Eoyrr.--Thecity of Leutopolis worshi 

a lion, the city of Mendez worshipped a goat, the people of Myris adored 
a crocodile, and there were two oxen held in great veneration ; the first, 
called Apis, had his chief temple and residence in the city of Memphis; 
the second, called Mnevis, resided at Heliopolis (that is, the city of the 
sun, ) called by the Jews On, where Pontifera, in the time of Moses, was 
high-priest. The sacred animals were maintained, in or near the tem- 
ples, with delicate meats, were bathed, anointed, perfumed, and had 
beds prepared for them; and when any of them happened to die, sump- 
tuous funerals were performed for them. They were perticularly el 
stitious as to the marks of their god Apis: his body was to be black, a 
spot on his forehead, an eagle on his back, a crescent on his side, and, 
whenever found with a near resemblance cf these marks, he was with 
great joy conducted to Memphis, and placed in a rich temple. Once a 
year they celebfated a feast in honor of bis birth, for seven days, during 
which time they believed that the crocodiles did no harm to anything.— 
Guide to Jewish Ceremonies. 
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CHINESE JUGGLERS. 


The Chinese are well known as famous jugglers, and to excel all other | 


nations in the wonderful skill and temerity of their feats. 


description of some wonderful feats by juggiers: 

Two jugglers were introduced into the drawing room of a foreign re- 
sident at Canton, before the company assembled. After going through a 
number of surprising feats of skill and agility, one of these men handed 
to the other a large china basin. This basin, afver a few flourishes above 
his head, and being turned upside down to convince the spectators that 
it was empty, the exhibitor suddenly allowed to fall, but caught it before 
it reached the floor. This movement brought him into a position resting 
upon his heels, the basin being now hidden from view by the folds of his 
garments. In that attitude he remained for a few seconds, with hands 
extended, but in no way touching the basin. With a sudden spring he 
stood upright, and displayed to the astonished spectators the basin filled 
to the brim with pure clear water, and two gold fishes swimming in their 
native element. 


Another feat worthy of record is one of a more exciting and thrilling | 
To be impressed on the mind with full effect, it should be seen | 


nature. 


under circumstances similar to those which attended the exhibition of it | 


to the relater. Passing a motley crowd of persons in a public square 
near the foreign factories, the writer had his attention directed to a man 
apparently haranguing the bystanders. Prompted by curiosity, he soon 
found the performer to be a mean-locking person, who divested himself 
of his outer clothing as far as the waist. 


the pavement, and taking a boy fiom the crowd, who was afterwards | 
discovered to be his confederate, he placed him in the centre of the rush | 


mat. He then took from his basket a large butcher’s knife, which he 
flourished over the heed of the frightened boy, and with dreadful threats 
sprang upon his victim. The boy was thrown down, and the man knelt 
on him in such a manner as tosecure his hands. While in this position, 
he forced back the head of the poor child, and with the knife inflict- 
ed a severe gash upon his throat, from which the blood instantly 


gushed in a torrent, flowing down the breast of the murderer, and | 


sprinkling the neayest spectators. The death-throes of the poor sufferer 
were painful to behold; frightful and convulsive in their commencement, 
but diminishing with the loss of blood. The eye-balls start—the muscles 


are seen to work—there are twitches of the fingers—desperate efforts to | 


free the confined arms—a change of color in the face to an ashy pale- 
ness—a fixed and glassy paleness of the eyes—then, a leng, last spasmo- 
dic heaving and contortion, and all is over—the body falls a corpse ! 

On witnessing such a strange and revolting scene, the first impulse of 
the stranger, despite the surrounding crowd, was to seize the murderous 
culprit; but from this he was prevented by the deafening shouts of the 
applauding multitude, testifying their approbation of the dexterity of the 
performer, by a shower of ‘ cash.’ 
the deception consisted in the construction of the blade and handle of 
the knife; so contrived, that by making a sawing motion on the throat 
of the boy, it produced a stream of colored liquid resembling blood, 


pumped out of the knife and handle. These, and many other rare sights | 


of the kind, are daily practised for the amusement of the idle crowd in 
the streets of Canton. 

Several of their feats of skill and daring are, to the uninitiated, truly 
astonishing: for instance :—Two men from Nankin appear in the streets 
of Canton, the one places his back egainst a stone wall, or wooden 
fence ; the upper part of his person is divested of clothing. His asso- 
ciate, armed with a large knife, retires to a distance, say from 100 to 
200 feet. Ata given signal the knife is thrown with an unerring aim in 
the direction of the person opposite, to within a hair’s breadth of bis 
neck, immediately blew his ear. With such certainty of success is the 


blow aimed, and so great is the confidence reposed by the one in the | 


skill of the other, that not the slightest uneasiness is discernible in the 
features of him whose life is a forfeit to the least deviation on the part 
of the practitioner. This feat is again and again performed, and with 
similar success, only varying the direction of the knife to the opposite 
side of the neck of the exposed person, or to any other point of proximi- 
ty to the living target, as the spectators may desire. 

Another, and the last feat to be mentioned, is equally exciting. A man 
is armed with an instrument, resembling a trident, or what is termed b 
sailors, ‘ grains ;’ to which formidable weapon is attached a long handie 
of hard wood. The juggler, with surprising strength of arm, throws 
this weapen perpendicularly in the air to a great height; as it gains the 
greatest elevation, he measures with a practised eye and wonderful pre- 
cision the exact spot on which it will fall. 
step by step; in an instant the weapon descends with fearful velocity, 
scraping the edges of some protruding part of his person; thus giving 
proof of a singular during and successful effort, which surpasses in skill 
even the most celebrated rifle-shots of the hunters of Kentucky. 

——— 


Tur Honky Bex and tHe Ant.—We have seen how wonderfully 
the bee works according to rules discovered by man, thousands of years 
after the insect had been following them with perfect accuracy; but the 
same little animal appearsto be acquainted with principles of which we 
are still ignorant. We can, by crossing, vary the forms of cattle with 
astonishing nicety, but we have no means of altering the nature of an 
animal once born, by means of treatment and feeding; this power is, 
however, undeniably possessed by the bees, for when the queen-bee is lost 
by death or otherwise, they choosea grub from amonget those which are 


In a late pes | 
per on China, entitled ‘ Wan Tang, Jin Wuh,” we find the following | 


He spread a small mat upon | 


It is almost superfluous to add, that | 


To this point he advances | 
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born for workers, make three cells into one, and placing the grub there, 

they build a tube around it, and afterwards build another ceil of pyra- 
midal form, into which the grub grows; they then feed it with peculiar 
food, and tend it with extreme care, and it becomes when transformed 
from the worm to the fly, not a worker, but a queen-bee. These singu- 
| lar inseets resemble our own species in one of our worst propensities— 
| the disposition to war; but their attention to their sovereign is equally 
| extraordinary, although of a somewhat capricious kind. In a few hours 

after their queen is lost, the whole hive is in a state of utter confusion ; 

a singular bumming is heard, and the bees are seen moving all over the 

combs with great rapidity; the news spreads quickly, and when the 
| queen is restored, quiet immediately succeeds; but if another queen 
, is put upon them, they instantly discover the trick, and surrounding her, 
they either suffocate or starve her to death. This happens if the false 
queen is introduced within a few hours after the firstis lost or removed ; 
but if twenty-four hours have elapsed, they will receive any queen and 
obey her. 

But the labors and policy of the ants, when closely examined, are stil! 
more wonderful, pethaps, than these of the bees. Their nest is a city 
consisting of dwelling places, halls, streets, and squares, into which the 
| streets open; the food they principally like, is the honey which comes 

from another insect found in their neighborhood, which they, generally 
speaking, bring home from day to day as they want it; late discoveries 


| have shown that they do not eat grain, but live almost entirely on anima! 


food and this honey. Some kinds of ants have the foresight to bring 
home the insects on whose honey they feed, and keep them in particular 
| cells, where they guard them to prevent their escape, and feed them with 
proper vegetable matter, which they do not eat themselves; nay, they 
obtain the eggs of these insects and superintend their hatching, and then 
rear the young insect until it becomes capable of supplying the desired 
honey; sometimes removing them to the strongest parts of their nest, 
where there are ce!ls apparently fortified for protecting them from inva- 
sion; and in these cells the insects are kept, to supply the wants of the 
| ants which compose the population of the city. And itis a most singu 
lar circumstance in the economy of nature, that the degree of cold at 
which the ant becomes torpid, is also that at which this insect falls inte 
the same state: this being considerably below the freezing point, they 
require foud the greater part of the winter, and if the insects on which 
they depend for food, were not kept alive during the cold in which the 
| ants can move about, the latter would be without the means of subsis- 
tence. 

How trifling soever this little animal may appear in our climate, there 
are few more formidable creatures than the ant of some tropical coun- 
tries. A French traveller has described one of their cities, and were not 
the account confirmed by various testimonies, it might seem exaggerated. 
He observed at @ great distance what seemed a lofty structure, and. was 
informed by his guide that it consisted of an ant-hill, which could not be 
approached without danger of being devoured. Its height was from 15 
to 20 feet, and its base was 30 or 40 feet squage, its sides inclining like 
the lower part of a pyramid, with the point cut off. He was informed 

| that it became necessary tu destroy these nests, by raising a sufficient 
ferce to dig a trench all! around and fill it with faggots which are after- 
wards set on fire, and then battering with cannon from a distance, to 
drive the insects out and make them run into the flames. These facts, 

| respecting the ant and the bee, may be relied on as authentic; they are 
the result of very late observation and experiments, made with great ac- 
curacy by several most worthy and intelligent men. 

The species of ant, formica saccharivora, which once appeared in 

| such torrents in the Island of Grenada, and destroyed the sugar-canes so 
completely, by undermining their roots, that a reward of twenty thousand 
pounds sterling was offered to aay one who should discover an effectual 
| mode of destroying them, descended the hills in a flood, and filled not 
only the plantations, but the road for miles. Domestic quadrupeds per- 
ished, and rats, mice, and reptiles, were destroyed by them; and corn- 
| birds were so harrassed when they alighted on the ground, as quickly to 
die. Nothing opposed their march; they blindly rushed into the streams, 
and were drowned in such countless millions that the aggregation of 
their tiny carcasses jammed up the waters, and formed a bridge for others 
to pass over. The large fires lighted in their paths were speedily extin- 
guished by the rush of the masses, and had not Providence swept them 
away on the torrents of a terrible hurricane in 1680, everything must 
| have fallen before them.— Brougham. 
— 
Syg£EztnG.—The cheapest luxury we know of is a good, hearty sneeze 
It stirs up the inner and outer man—it enlivens the brain—it brightens 
the eyes—it electrifies the nerves, and gives the whole system a shock, 
to which the veltaic pile is as nothing. We say this is a cheap luxury 
So itis. One pinch of snuff will compass it all. People may imagine 
aleo, that if you choose to take your coat off, and, while heated, sit in a 
draught of air, it is full as cheap. ‘True, you will sneeze then, from a 
cold ; but what a difference is there between an unhealthy and a healiky 
sneeze! In the former case your eyes are full of water—a sort of “ re- 
pentant tears ;’’ and between the paroxysms you come nearer swearing 
| than is good for the soul. In the other, you laugh—you look about you 
with glances of delight—ycu seem to have a sixth sense, opening to you 


} 
‘ 
a world of wonders, Ind learning you to contemplate the possession of 


of a thousand delicate nerves before uathought of. 
| “‘sneezes’’ are over, you half regret it. 


When the series o! 


You look up at an angle of forty 
| degrees, or get into the sun, or reccliect your last sneeze, until presently 
| the titilation begins again, andaway you go—snecze ! 








A Crercymay SENTENCED To se TRansPORTED For Lire !—We 
find the following in a late London paper: The 
committed for forgery, was, on Wednesday last, tried at the Central 


Criminal Court, and sentenced to transportation for life. Mr. Justice | 


Williams, in passing sentence, said, Prisoner at the bar, it is my unwel- 
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come duty, and unwelcome with great truth I may call it, to pass the | 


sentence of the law upon a man holding your situation in society—a man 
who appears to have been possessed of distinguised talent, and fully ca- 
pable of conducting himself either to the prejudice or to the advantage 


of suciety, and whose example, either one way or the other, was sure to | 


be attended with effect—a person, my equal, whom | am compelled to 
address after the verdict of the jury, upon evidence which has satisfied 
myself, that has left no doubt on my mind of the propriety of that verdict. 


J shall not insult your feelings by any further remark ; and probably the | 


situation in which you now stand is the most poignant punishment for the 
offence you have committed, and I will not aggravate it. It is my du- 
ty to show that the law of England regards all men as equal before it, 
and if any distinction is made, a heavier punishment should fall upon 
him whose education and situation in society ought to teach him not to 
break its enactments. The sentence upon you is, that you be transported 
beyond the seas fer the term of jour life. The prisoner, on hearing the 
sentence, bowed to the court, and walked firmly away frem the bar, ap- 
parently not at all affected, The trial lasted for twelve hours. 

The [foregery above alluded to was a promissory note for a large 
amount, purporting to have been given to the sister of the reverend gen- 
tleman, Miss Bailey, by an old gentleman of great wealth and very < 
nurious habits, whose name was Smith. The note was produced by Dr. 
Bailey, after Smith’s death, he alleging that it was given in acknowledg- 
ment of a large sum deposited by Miss Bailey with Smith, as her bank- 
er. The executors contested the noite, mainly because they could find 
no entry of the alleged deposit in Smith’s books, and he was known to 
be very methodical and careful in his business transactions. At the 
trial Bailey swore that the note was given on a certain day and hour, 
in the vestry room of his church; but unluckily for bim, a witness was 


produced who was enabled to swear that he was with Smith (for whom he | 


was building a house) in quite another part of London, at the very time 
designated by Bailey. The witness identified the day by the fact that on 
the same day he was married. Ths verdict was for the defendants, the 
executors, and they then preferred the charge of forgery against Bailey. 
At the trial of Bailey it was proved thathe had borrowed a receipt given 
by Smith, from a tradesman who had paid him some money, and cn com- 
paring the forged note with the receipt it was evident that the signa- 
ture to the former had been traced over that upon the latter. But 


the fatal testimony against Bailey was that of a poor Irishman whom he | 


had bribed to swear that he was present when the note was given, but 
who repented and divulged the fact, producing also a paper in Bailey's 
writing, on which was set down the matter Bailey wanted him to 
swear Ww. 


Mitiinery Expenses Or 4 Woman OF Fasuion.—A suit has been 
lately pending before the Civil Tribunal of Paris and the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas in England between Mile Lenormand, a fashionable dress- 
maker, and the Prince of Capua for his wife, whose unpaid bills with 
Mademoiselle were the cause of the trouble. It will be remembered 


that the Princess of Capua was the beautiful Mise Penelope Smith of | 


London. It appeared from the statement of the plaintiff’s counsel, that 
she had supplied to the princess articles to the amount of 28,572 francs, 
and received, on account, only a portion of her claim, leaving a balance 
in her favor of 18,027f. After waiting a long time for the balance she 
brought an action against the Prince in the Court of Common Pleas in 
England, and the Judge having, with the consent of the parties referred 
the case to a barrister, an award was made in her favor of 14.000f. It 
was stated, however, by the counsel for the Royal defendant, that at the 
commencement of the suit in England there had been paid into Court a 
sum of £560, or 14,000 franes, and this being the amount of the award, 
the Prince was not liable to pay any further sum. 

The Prince was in Paris, and the affair was therefore referred to the 
French Tribunal which had not passed its sentence at the last accounts. 
Mile Lenormand’s bill was read in Court, from which we select the fol- 
lowing items as a specimen of those which swelled its length and ita 


amount likewise: A cloak, lined with ermine, 800f; a bonnet, 2L0f; a | 


satin gown, 450; another, trimmed with silver, 1,700f; a pair of slip- 
pers, 22f; a dress gown, “pompadour broches or et soie,” 875f; a 


berthe, 337£50c; a velvet valentine, 250f; ared cachemire turban, 212f | 


50c; &e. 

Screstiric DoctorinG.—Doctor Locke of Tonawanda, N. Y., was 
recently called in the night time to visit a man said to be dying of spas 
modic convulsions. Perceiving that he was hoaxed, the doctor adminis- 
tered to bis patient a good horsewhipping, whereupon the man declared 
that he felt much better, and became quiet. Next day the doctor was 
sucd and had to pay six cents damages. 

“Take MY HONOR, TAKE MY Lire.”—When Louis the Fourteenth 
was with the army, a dragoon, mounted ona spirited horse which he 
could not manage, passed the king, contrary to his intention, and struck 
him. The king, in the first impulse of passion, struck him several 
times with his cane. The dragoon, deeply affected, presented the pum- 
mel of his pistol to the king, saying, “Sire, you have taken my bonor, 
take my life!” The king replied, ‘Comrade, forget; and I will re- 
member it te make reparation.” The king kept his word by rapidly 
promoting the dragoon. 
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Inrivence or Woman.—Never shrink froma woman of strong sense. 


Reverend Dr. Bailey, | If she secomes attached to you, it will be from seeing and valuing simi- 


lar qualities in yourself. You may trust her, for she knows the value of 
your confidence. You may consult her, for she is able to advise, and 
does so at once with the firmness of reason and the consideration of af- 
fection. Her love will be lasting, for it will not have been lightly won. 
It will be strong and ardent, for weak minds are not capable of the lof- 
tier grades of passion. There is something very softening in the pre- 
rence of a woman; some strange influeace even if one is not in love 
with then. A man always feels in better humor if there is a woman 
within ken. If you cannot inspire a woman with love for you, fill her 
above the brim with love for herself, and all that runs over will be yours. 


Ax Amusixe Scene wy 4 Frenciut Court.—The Paris correspon- 
dent of the Intelligencer relates the following anecdote, by which it 
would appear that an American “mammoth sheet’? (the Brother Jon- 
athan, perhaps) helped to gain a French law-suit. A ludicrous scene oc- 
curred in the Royal Court of Justice yesterday. La Presse had issued 
an additional sheet for law and police; the Attorney General claimed 
the pecuniary deposite, as security, for a distinct journal. La Presse 
resisted and was exempted by the inferior tribunal. The Roya! Court 
was employed with the Crown ge Paillet, lawyer of La Presse, 
delivered unfolded the largest of the American monster hebdomadals, 
stretched it out, both arms extended te the utmost, so as to render it a 
complete screen from head to foot, and from behind it, exclaimed to the 
bench, “See, the Americans are not a people who dread quaatity of 
matter and paper, they recoil from no demensions—they allow all scope 
to the pen and scissors ; our prosecutors are niggards—the Court will be 
more liberal and broad sighted. The spread of letters can no where do 
harm.” All the auditors of Paillet (judges excepted) were convulsed 
with laughter. The decision sanctioned the supplement of La Presse. 


Doctor Yoursiir-—If you take cold, doctor yourself at once. Put 
your feet into warm water, and let there be a good quantity of mustard 
in it. It will draw the cold from the head. Then drink hot gruel, lem- 
onade, or whatever you may fancy. Pile blankets and coverlids upon 
your bed, and you will get into a violent perspiration. That, if not 
checked too hastily, will cure your cold speedily. Al! the doctors in the 
world can do no more. 


Tuz SwaLttow.—Kalm, in his travels in America, tells a pretty an- 
| ecdote of the swallow, which, he says, was related to him by a tady of 
great respectability, who was a witness of the fact. A couple of swal- 
lows built their nest in a stable belonging to the lady in question, and 
the female laid eggs in the nest, and was about to sit uponthem. Some 
| days after, the male was seen flying about the nest, sometimes sitting on 
| a nail near: it, and uttering a very plaintive note which betrayed his un- 
| easiness. On a nearer examination, the female was found dead in the 
| nest, from which she was removed, and her body thrown away. The 
male went to sit upon the eggs, but afier being about two hours on 
them, and perhaps finding the business tootroublesome, he went out and 
returned in the afternoon with another female who sat upon the nest, and 


afterwards fed the young ones, till they were able to provide for them- 
selves. 


A Tear. How much is expressed by a single tear? When droy pei 
over sorrow and distress, it is more eloquent than words. It ‘ells of 
sympathising fellings anda kinder heart. It is a living sentence, 
springing from the eflections, without guile or dissimulation—reaching to 
| the soul of the sad afllicted. 


Quantity oF BreatnH 1x Man asp Woman.—The French are a 
most experimenting race, and their discoveries in arts and sciences pro- 
verbially in advance of other nations. By experiments made at the Paris 
Academy of Sciences, and arrived at by an ingenious species of mask 
being placed over the face of the person whose breath was to be exam- 
ined, it was ascertained that man gives out a much larger quantity than 
woman, and this difference is most striking between the ages of sixteen 
and forty, at which latter period the quantity of carbonic acid given out 
by the male is double that of the female. Inthe male the quantity goes 
on increasing from the age of eight years to thirty, after which it begins 
to diminish; and, as a man becomes older and older, the diminution goes 
on in an increased degree. In old age the quantity ia not greater than 
it was at the age of ten. 


} 

} 

Cuineset Barners.—The barbers in China are prodigiously nume- 
| rous. InCanton alone there were, in 1834, no less than 7300 barbers! 
They are all ambulatory, and are obliged to have a regular diploma that 
| the public may be sure of their skill. The barber’s razor in the model 
before us resembles an old chisel broken off within two inches of the” 
handle. They shave without soap. The barber has the usual self-com- 
placent air of refined ease which characterise the class in al! countries. 


A person remarkable for his ignorance being one day at the same table 
with Descartes, and seeing him eat of two or three nice dishes with 
pleasure, ‘“ How!” said he, “do philosophers meddle with dainties 1”’ 
‘ Why not,” replied Descartes, “‘is it to be imagined that the wise God 


created good things only for dunces?” 





Tue Paicxry Pear Tree.—Kendall says, ‘those who have never 
seen the prickly pear as it grows in Mexico, can hardly credit the stories 
of the immense size which it attains. 1 have seen the trunks of some of 
them at least two feet in diameter, growing ten feet in beight without a 
limb, and then branching off in every direction.” 
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Prom the Southern Literary Messenger. 
JEWISH ANECDOTES.—From tue Frenca. 


The following anecdotes are translated from an irteresting work pub- 


! 


| 


lished this year at Paris, entitled Les Mattinces ku Samedi (The Sa- | 


turday Morningy,) written by G. Ben Levi, for the use of the Israelitish 
youth of France. 


ABRAHAM AND THE IpoLs.—At the period when the first of our ho- 
ly patriarchs lived, worship was offered to the images of men, of ani- 
mals, of plaots, and fantastical beings, carved of wood, sculptured of 
stope, or cast in metal, to which divine power was ascribed by ignerance 
and superstition. 

Terah, the father of Abraham, was himself a maker of Idols, and 
nevertheless adored them, which was repugnant to the good sense of his 
son. One day, when Abraham was at home alone, an old man presented 


himeelf in the idol-warchouse of Terah to buy one of them. “ How old | 


are you?” asked Abraham of the old man. “ Eighty years.” “How! 
what! you, who are so old, do you wish to worship an image that my 
father’s workmen made yesterday?” The old man understood him, and 
retired ashamed. 

A young woman succeeded him. She came to bring a dish of victuals 
as an ‘offering to the idols of Terah. ‘They do not eat alone (said 
Abraham to her,) try to make them take this food from your hands,” 
and the young woman having made the attempt without success, went 
away undeceived. 

Then Abraham broke all his father’s idols, excepting one only, the lar- 
gest, in whose hand he placed a hammer. When Terah, on returning, 
saw this havock, he flew into a violent rage; but his son said to him, “It 
is the large idol that has done this ; a good woman having come to bring 
your divinities something to eat, they fell greedily upon this offering, 
without asking leave of the largest and oldest of them. He was very 
angry and has avenged himself by treating them in this manner.” 

“ You wish to deceive your father,” replied Terah, full of wrath, “do 
you not know that these images can neither speak, nor eat, nor move in 
the least?” 

“If it be so,” cried Abraham, ‘‘why do you consider them as gods, 
and why do you compel me to worship them ?”’ 


David ix THe WILDERNESS—A LEGEND.—When King David was 
flying across the desert of Ziph, pursued by Saul, he grew impatient at 
the quantity of spiders’ webs which he had to break, and one day, when 
he was pricked by a worm, he cried out in his passion, ‘ Great God! 
why bast thou created flies and spiders which are of no use, and only 
serve tohurt men?” “I will make you understand,” answered a pro- 
phetic voice. 

Sometime after he descended Mount Achild, and ventured, by night, 
into the camp of Saul, to deprive him, whilst asleep, of his arms and his 
cap. Afver having succeeded in this project, he was about to retire, 
when his foot became entangled in the legs of the faithful Abner, who 
slept beside Saul. Great was the embarrassment of David, how he 
should disengage his foot from the hold of Abner, without awakening 
this valiant servant, and to find himself surprised thus alone in the camp 
uf the enemy! David's anxiety was at its height, when a fly bit Abner 
on the leg, and the pain which the warrior felt, made him make a move- 
ment of which David availed himself, to withdraw his foot; he then 
fled quickly, thanking God for having created flies. 

Saul, however, pursued him into the desert, and to escape him, David 
had slipped into a cavern, when God sent a spider which wove its web 
across the narrow entrance of this rock. Saul and Abner were quickly 
in the footsteps of the fugitive, and Abner having said, ‘‘ He is doubtless 
concealed in the hollow of this rock; let us go seek him there.” 

“It is useless,” answered Ssul, ‘do you not see that the entrance to 
this cavern is covered with a spider’s web, and that no one could have 
entered without breaking this delicate tissue ?”’ 

“You are right,” answered Abner, and they retired to continue their 
search in another part of the desert. 

Then David cast himself on the ground, and cried “ Lord! pardon 
me for having doubted thy wisdom ; henceforth, my feeble understand- 
ing shall not cease to humble icself before the sublime harmonies of thy 
creations. Lord! the smallest of thy creatures is of use to man; the 
spiders and the flies themselves, have a part to perform in nature. Lord ! 
what thou sayest is well; what thou doest is just.”” 


Tue Attar —A Pagan came one day to seek the sage Nathaniel, 
and said to him, ‘“‘ The God of Israel, who is thine, is a powerful God. 
I wish to worship him, and to offer him a sacrifice; but tell me, where 
should I raise him an altar’?—“ In thy heart,” answered the sage. 


Taz Dxrositony.—When the ordinance of the year 1311 appeared, 
by which King Philip, the Handsome, expelled from France, all the 
Jews, without exception, no time was allowed these unfortunate exiles 
for realizing their possessions. One of them, a merchant of the quar- 
ter of the city, fearing to expose the gold and jewels of which he was 
possessed, to the dangers and accidents of a long voyage, went to seek 
one of his neighbors—a citizen of Paris, a good Christian, living in the 
court of Notre Dame, and enjoying a great reputation for honesty. “I 
have a deposite to entrust to you,”’ said he to him, “ give me your word 
to restore it to me faithfully.” The merchant gave him his word, and 
the Jew entrusted to him his gold and his jewels, and then departed for 
the South, where the laws against the children of Israel were less severe. 





Four years afterwards, Louis having permitted the Israetites to re-en- 
ter France, our Jew returned to Paris, aad his first visit was to the court 
of Notre Dame; but what were his feelings, when he learnt that the 
merchant to whom he had entrusted his fortune, had been ruined by un- 
fortunate speculations, and that he had failen into the deepest distress. 
The Jew, in dispair, did not doubt that his fortune bad been swallowed 
up in the shipwreck of the merchant; however, he could not resist the 
desire to heap on him deserved reproaches: he discovered his address 
and in a miserable garret, without furniture, he found his man shivering 
with cold, starving with hunger, and devoured with chagrin, sitting on a 
chest, before a fireplace, without fire. At this sight, reproaches died 
away on the Jew’s lips; but the merchant had scarcely recognised him, 
before he rose, opened his chest, and said to him, ‘ Hold, hereis the de- 
posite which you have entrusted to me.” ‘' How,” exclaimed the Jew, 
‘in spite of your misery, have you kept it for me untouched.” 

“This money was not mine,” answered the old merchant, calmly.— 
‘God be praised, you have come back! I have been so unhappy, that 
thoughts of suicide have beset me a hundred times, but I have been pre- 


| served by the idea that [had given you my word, and I was afraid that 
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I could find no person who would be willing to take charge of this depo- 
site, under the obligation of keeping my promise" ‘ You have done 
well not to kill yoursef,” answered the delighted Jew, ‘ for your trou- 
bles are ended, the half of my fortune belengs to you.” From that day, 
the Jew and the Christian lived together as brothers. 


A Mercuant’s Banquet.—A Jew of Anvers, giving a dinner one 
day to Charles the Fifth, had, served up for him at the dessert, pies cook. 
ed upon a bond for two millions, which the Emperor had given him for 
that sum which he owed him; and as the company were in extacies at so 
rich a hospitality, Daniels said that he did not psy too dearly at the 
price of two millions for the honor which the Emperor had done him, a 
simple merchant, in dining with him. “You esteem yourself too little,” 
interrupted Charles the Fifth; “for, whilst the nobility ruin me, the 
men of learning instruct me, and the merchants enrich me.” 

———[$— 


Mactese Divers tn tHE MepiterraNizan.—There is not in the 
whole world a people more fond of bathing, or famed for their equatic feats, 
than the hardy natives of tufa rock. Often times, last summer, while living 
in acountry house in Pieta, have we seen the half-clad fishermen leave the 
shore, and wading out beyond their depth, there remain two or three 
hours, diving to the bottom for shell-fish. All this time their heads were 
uncovered, and exposed tothe burning heat of a noon-day sun. So ex- 
pert are the Maltese in this fishery, that they seldom fail of fiading some- 
thing, while groping among the rocks which will not repay them for the 
trouble of their descent. Frequently do they come to the surface with a 
beautiful shell, which they can readily sell for a sixpence; and, once we 
remember to have seen a sun-burnt boy bring up with him a silver coin 
worth eighty cents, as the fruit of his labor. When these fishermen are 
fatigued, they lay on their backs, and with a gentle moticn of the hands, 
remain in this position, until they are sufficiently rested, to return to 
their labors again. Never do these men test themselves in any other 
way, as they think it a disgrace to leave the fishing ground before their 
task is done. As soon as these pvor fellows have found fish enough to 
bring them a shilling, their daily work is finished, and their daily wants 
supplied. Fortunate it is for them, that with so small a sum, they can 
be so well content. 

While on this subject, we must not neglect to say a word of the naked 
boys,iwho go alongside of the steamers as they arrive, or depart, and cast- 
ing an imploring look onthe passengers, cry out the only English word 
they know, ‘heave, sir, heave.”’ No sooner is asixpence thrown in the 
water, than they are out of their boat to find it. Sometimes they get 
hold of their prize when itis only a little below the surface, but oftener 
it is otherwise, and then theyjgo down fora depth of fifteen feet, to search 
for it among the weeds and stones on the bottom. Never have we known 
an instance where these little urchins have failed in finding a sixpence, 
did they but see the money when it struck the water, and went down 
knowing they were not deceived. For often it is, that travellers sénd 
them to seek for the argents, which they have secretly replaced in their 
pockets. 

There is another class of Maltese divers, which we must mention, 
though fortunate it is, that their services are not often required. We 
refer to those that dive for the dead. Within the last twelve months, a 
party of officers were upset in the great harbour, and one young man, the 
Adjutant of the 88th Regiment, was lost. Singular it is, that though 
this accident occurred in the day-time, and within fifty yards of the spot 
where an English line of battle-ship, with six hundred men on board was 
lying at anchor, still, we have never heard that any attempt was made by 
the crew of this ponderous hulk, to save him. After dragging in vain 
for the corse, it was brought up on the first trial, by one of these Maltese 
divers. Butit was too late. All the remedies applied for its resuscita- 
tion, were quite useless; and Lt. Fowler’s remains now lie interred, 
in the ground alloted for the protestant dead.—Southern Literary 


Messenger. 
—— 


Sincucar Present.—A Hamburg house lately sent their correspon- 
dent at Leeds the body of an enormous wild boar, slain, and the entrails 
gone, but still wearing his coat of thick bristly hair, black as a coal, and 
much more like a bear than a pig. His great ugly tusks, and the large 
strong comb of bristles on his neck, added to the uncouthness of his 
appearance, 
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AN EXECUTION IN CHINA.—sy Franx Lesuiz. 

In the month of March, 183—, Sam-se lost his hfe for having been 
found guilty of smuggling opium into the Celestial Empire. The 
Chinese government had been for some time particularly indignant at the 
contemptuously upon manner in which this forbidden traffic was carried 
on, and now that they had detected an offender, seemed bent on fully 
glutting their ire. Sam-se had been taken in a boat in the act of con- | 
veying opium from one of the traders which was then lying in the harbour 
to the shore. He was seen, pursued, and captured by one of his Celestial 
Highness’s junks, against which he maintained a brave, though short { 
resistance, having killed one and desperately wounded{another of his op- | 
ponents, a mandarin of inferior rank. The place of execution was a 
square, (the name of which I forget,) situated near the superintendent’s | 
house in Macao. Strangulation was the mode chosen for the fulfilment | 
of his sentence. 

It was a dark, lowery day on which Sam-se suffered. The time | 
fixed for his execution was four p.m. Being strongly prompted by | 
euriosity to witness the mannner in which this kind of death was carried 
into effect, and fearful lest if I delayed, I should not obtain a favourable 
view of the culpritand the machine, I was on the ground by a little after 
three. There were then only a few Chinese present. In a few minutes 
the instrument was brought forth, and was placed so near the spot on 
which I stood, that I involuntarily shrunk from its contact. Behind me 
was astone platform, about twenty feet square, and raised about four 
feet from the ground, in the centre of which stood a four-branched iron 
post, about the height of a lamp-post, ‘on which as I afterwards learnt, 
offenders were hung. Qn this platform I mounted, and within six yards | 
of me stood the instrument, which, in ignorance of its proper name, I | 
shall call “‘ the strangling table ;’’ indeed, it presented much the ap- | 
pearance of a large and enormously strong kitchen-table. At the head, 
and about three inches apart, were two holes large enough to admit a 
tolerably stout rope; underneath was fixed horizontally a strong wooden | 
beam, acting as a roller, andreaching to either leg. In this, also, were 
two holes, through which, and through two in a similar beam at the 
other end of the table, protruded the iron spindles of the rollers; ineach | 
of these, and immediately under the holes in the head of the table, was 
fixed a staple, having attached to it a small but strong rope, which, 
passing through tha holes above, left a bight, or loop, of about a | 
fathom’s length, on thetable. There were similar holes and rope atthe | 
foot; and at about arms’ length from the head were two staples, to each of 

which was fastened a piece of small cord. 

So interested was I in the obsorvation of this horrible machine, that 
since its arrival I had not raised my eyes from it; and on dving so now, | 
for the first time, I was surprised to see that, although it wanted but a | 
few miautes to the fatal time, there were not above fifty or sixty per- 
sons present. The greater part of these were English or American | 
sailors, with a few Portuguese residents. The sailors were “ skylark- | 
ing”’—pelting each other with oranges and bannas; while the rest of the | 
spectators found sufficient amusement in laughing at their gambols.— 

he time was fast approaching, and I was anxiously on the look-out for | 
the arrival of the victim. It now wanted but five minutes to four o’clock. | 
An American sailor steppea up me, and inquired the time. I told him 
—and he quickly communicated to the others the near approach of the 
minutes that were to hurry a fellow-mortal into eternity. In an instant 
all were breathlessly crowded around the table, which they seemed not 
to have previously noticed. Four o’clock came—and no prisoner appeac- | 
ed; five minutes afier—and still he did not arrive. The sailors were | 
again growing restless, and were resuming their former merriment—the | 
Portuguese laughing and chatting as merrily as ever—the Chinese im- 
patiently prying for an opportunity of exercising their thieving propensi- 
ties—and I had just prepared myself against their attacks, when the 
mournful tolling of the prison bell gave notice of the setting-out of the | 
sufferer. 

All was silent in an instant. Again the thoughtless sailors crowded | 
around the table, and preserving, as if involuntarily on their countenances | 
the reflection of that good humor with which they had been sporting. Soon | 
was heard a loud hum, appearing to proceed from a distant part of the 
town: gradually it neared, and might be recognised as the clamor of | 
loud voices, and the trampling of hurrying feet. In a few moments, 
thousands rushed in through every avenue of the square ; and in an in- 
credibly short space of time, the large area was filled with a mass of 
people of almost every nation. Here aad there were small clusters of | 
English and Araerican seamen, standing almost a head and shoulders 
abeve the under-sized Chinese and Portuguese ; here, was a white tur- 
ban—there the showy head-dress of the Lascars, with their fine, but 
savage eyes peering like balls of fire from the masa by which they were 
surrounded. Not a sound was to be heard, except an occasional shuffling | 
among the sailors, who seemed inclined to jostle aside the foreigners, | 

| 
} 











that they might themselves obtain as favorable a view as possible. Pre- 
sently was heard the monotonous rattling of a drum, and almost at the 
same time the mournful procession appeared, escorted by a few manda- 
rins of inferior rank, (and amongst them the one whom the culprit had 
wounded, and who carried his arms in a sling,) accompanied by about | 
twenty or thirty official servants. These pressed forward, the crowd 
eagerly making way for them, and ranged themselves around the table, 
the mandarians standing at each end. Lastly came the prisoner, guarded | 
by two well-armed Chinese soldiers, and looking as unconcerned as if he 
were goingto his dinner! But his countenance soon changed ; and om ( 
perceiving the instrument, he trembled excessively, shuddered, and 
turned deadly pale : indeed, he seemed as if, until that moment, he had | 


not thought of the death to which he was doomed, and then the dread 
of it came upon him in excess. He was conducted to the head of the 
table and immediately four of the officials, who proved to be the execu- 
tioner and his three assistants, stepped forward and received him from 
the soldiers. His hands, which were tied behind his back by the wrists, 
were then unbound, and in no very gentle manner he was lifted, or rather 
thrown, upon the table. 

The chief executioner now called aloud, inquiring whether any of the 
sufferer’s friends wished a final interview. Immediately I felt a shock in 
the crowd behind me, and there rushed forward a man who, I afterwards 
understood, was the brother of the unhappy wreteh ; he was much trou. 
bled, but quickly produced about a dozen pieces of circular paper, about 
the size of shillings, covered with tin-foil. These he gave his brother, 
and then proceeded by means of steel, flint, and touch-paper, to obtain a 


' light, which he held, that the prisoner might burn his paper antidotes 


againat suffering in the other world. He did so: lighting one after the 
other until they were consumed: there were eleven of them. The 
brotker then embraced him for the Jast time, and directly afterwards, set- 
ting up a loud, wailing cry, and covering his face with his hands, rushed 
amongst the crowd. 

The executioner now called again ; and, as he said, for the last time, 
making the same inquiry. No one answered ; and the culprit was then 
placed in the position in which he was tosuffer. He was newdreadfully 
affected, and seemed almost dead with fright. The rope at the head of 
the table was then placed over his neck—his face being upward ; the 
rope at the foot was placed over his ankles, and his hands were bound 
to the staples I have mentioned, by the wrists. Each of the executioners 
produced a handle like that of a grindstone, and fixing it on the spindle 
of the roller, stood awaiting the singal to commence their horrid opera- 
tions. It was given by the wounded mandarin; and the rope over the 
neck was soon drawn tight. Still they turned—tighter and tighter it be- 
came ; the sufferer’s face grew black and livid—his eyeballs seemed 


| starting from their sockets—the blood spouted from his eyes and nostrils 


—his tongue protruded from his mouth, and was much swollen-—his 
hands, too, were swollen almost tobursting—his ankles were broken, and 
his feet almost separated from the legs by the cruel cord. They wound 
the handles with extreme slowness, evidently anxious to protract the poor 
wretch’s sufferings. 

During this time neither of the mandarins had spoken, or in any way 
interfered ; and on looking at them at this juncture, 1 perceived on the 
countenance of him who had been wounded by Sam-se, a most diaboli- 
cally malignant smile. As his foe’s pain increased, so evidently did his 
ere He seemed to drink in unutterable gratification in thus be- 
nolding the ignominious death and agonizing sufferings of the poor cul- 
prit. And in this man—this mandarin, was fully developed the despica- 
Lie character of the Chinese as a nation ;—diabolically revengoful, dis- 
hvnorably crafty, and despairingly brave. 

The sufferer was now writhing in a dreadful agony. He raised his 


| head, knocking it violently on the table; but on repeating this action 


two or three times, one of the executioners seized his hair, and held his 
head to the table. At this time a drizzling shower fell, and fora few mo- 
ments the executioners suspended the turning. The rain which visibly 
refreshed Sam-se, threw an indescribable gloom over the multitude, who 
had until now, remained in awful silence; but now when the prisoner's 
sufferings were thus inhumanly protracted, loud threatening murmurs 
arose, which caused a mandarin to command the resumption of the la 
bor of death. It was now plain that the dreadful scene was about to 
close, for the sufferer was apparently ineensible. After a turn or two 
more he heaved two or three short gasps, and all was over. 

On a signal from one of the mandarins the turning ceased, and imme 
diately the rope was removed from the neck, shewing the head almost 
severed from the body. The interval between the first and last signal 
a nineteen minutes! Such is their barbarous protraction of a oulprit’s 
sufferings. 

More than once during the progress of this horrible transaction did I 
attempt to withdraw myself from its spectators, but the masses around 
me too successfully wedged me in to admit of retreat. I was sick at 
heart at the degrading brutality of the scene. Thank God, I have be- 


held but one such execution, nor will I ever see another ! 


Sa eee 


How To Fratrer Successrutty.—A Portugese merchant brought 
an exceeingly brilliant diamond to court one day, about which all the 
courtiers were in ecstacies, but which the king, being accustomed to ex- 
—_ things, did not so much admire. ‘“ Weil,” said his majesty, ad 

ressing the merchant, “ what would you ask a gentleman for this dis- 
mond, if one took a fancy to it?” Sire,” answered the Portuguese, 
“seventy thousand ducate, the sum which I gave for this offspring of the 
sun.” ‘ Why did you give so much money? who did you suppose would 
purchase it?’’ inquired the king. ‘I knew,” answered the merchant, 
“ that there was a Philip the Second in the world’” This reply pleased 
the monarch more than the beauty of the diamond, and he immediately 
ordered the sum to be paid the merchant, with a recompense in addition. 


Epitortat Quattrications.—Some of our frieads having read our 
articles on small-pox, seem anxious to know how we came in possession 
of so much medical knowledge. The truth is, we studied medicine once 
till we thought ourself a very respectable amateur dector. Afierwards 
we devoted ourself three years to the study of law. Our only regret is 


that we have never given oer attention to divinity. An accomplished 


editor ought, in our opinion, to know everything.—Lowisville Journal. 
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NEW-YORK, MARCH 4, 1843. { 


MONEY AND TRADE. te 

There has been a slight increase in demand for money during the | 
week, the spring business having to some extent opened and created a 
want for money for legitimate business purposes. ‘This demand, how- | 
ever, is very limited, and the Banks are still discounting freely all the 
first rate paper they can hind at 5 percent. In the street the rate is 5 a 
6 per cent., although some loans on call have been made at 4 per cent 
Treasury Notes have been in good demand for investment by Banks, and 
a sale of $80,000 was made to a Jersey Bank for that purpose. They | 
are worth 14 a 14 per cent. premium. 

The market for Foreign Exchange for the steamer of the Ist instant 
closed rather heavily, drawers having been unable to maintain the market 
at the advance demanded. The closing rates for Sterling were 5j a 6; 
Frances 5.45 a 5.424. In Domestic exchange the rates have not mateti- 
ally varied, excepting Alabama, which finally stands at 25 disct., with 
little offering. ‘The constant fluctuations at Mobile from 20 to 30 per | 
cent. render, operations here very cautious. | 

The Stock Market, which has for two or three weeks been continually | 
on the advance, appeared in the middle of the week to have reached its | 
zenith, and a little reaction has taken place. Stocks are offered freely at 
current prices, and some descriptions have receded. State Sevens are 
worth 105; Sixes 102; City Sevens 106 a 107; Fives 90; Ohio Sixes 
694; Kentucky 84}; Illinois 21. The banks have many of them, we 
understand, declined making further loans on stocks, at present high 
rates, and have called in some already made. If this should continue to 
any extent, prices must recede, from the quantity held on speculation, 
which would be thrown on the market. 

In general business there are no new features. Some buyers of Dry 
Goods, &c. are in from the South and West, and are better furnished 
with money than it was supposed they would be. They are not buying | 
very largely, but to a considerable extent for cash. Prices of the sta- | 
ples bave not varied much. Flour is in rather betterdemand. Genesee | 
ia steady at $475; Michigan and Obio, $4 624 a $4 75; Southern 
low grades, $4 a 4 $124. The stock of Western is small, but Southern 
ia pleaty. New Orleans sells as received at $4 374 a $4 50 for good | 
and fancy brands. Wheat is worth 83 cts. with limited supply and de- | 
mand. Corn 43a 50 cts.; Rye 56 a 57; Oats scarce, 32 a 33; Nor- 
thern 30. Jersey Bundle Hay, 53a 56 cts. Sugar is firm at the ad- 
vance of }c., with fair sales. Cofles is not so firm, and the demand is 
Jess animated. Molasses 18 a 184 for New Orls.; 173 a 18 for Porto 
Rico, new crop. For No. 1 Nutmegs the holders are endeavoring to ob- | 
tain 874 cts., which is an advance. New Pork is very dull, and most of | 
the receipts are held out of market. Sales Old Prime, $5 50; Mess | 
$3. New Prime is worth $6 25; Mess $8 50. Beef is firm at $4 fur 
Prime and $6 50 for Mess. Winter Lard is very quiet, buyers offering | 
but 5, while holders demand 5j ac. Butter is dull at 5 a 124 cents. 
Cheose 4} a 74e. ! 

————>___ 

Tus Insanity or 4 Murverer.—Ensciish Law on tue Svus- 
yecr.—On the trial of Lord Ferrers for murder, an absolute occasional | 
inganity was proved ; but it appeared that when he committed the crime | 
he had sufficient capacity to form and execute a design for the accom- 
plishment of a deliberate purpose, and the House of Lords, the highest 
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tribunal in England, held that complete possession of reason was unne- | 


cessary to warrant the judgment of the law, and that the possession of 
reason sufficient to comprehend the nature and corsequences of an act, 
and todiscrimimate between mora! good and evil, rendered him amena- 
ble to public justice; and he was accordingly executed. . 

The derangement to acertain extent of Arnold, tried for shooting at 
Lord Oaslow, was admitted; but it was proved that he had formed a 
plau, and prepared the means suitable for effecting it; and the court 
said, it is not every kind of idle and frentic humor of a man, that indi- 
cates such a degree of madness as ought to exempt him from punish- 
ment; that to such exemption a total deprivation of understanding is 
essential, and an unconsciousness of the nature and consequences of his 
actions, equal to that of an “infant, a brute, or wild beast. . 

At the trial of Bellingham for the murder of Mr. Perceval, Lord Chief 


Justice Mansfield told the jury that in order to support the defence of | 


insanity, it ought to be proved by the most distinct and unquestionable 
evidence that the criminal was incapable of judging between right or 
wrong. It must, in fact, be proved beyond all doubt, that at the time 
he committed the atrocious act with which he stood charged he did not 
consider murder wasa crime against the laws of God and nature. There 
was no other proof of insanity which could excuse murder or any other 
crime. He then proceeded to describe the various species of insanity. 
In regard to lunatics, he said, that for crimes committed by them when 


they are not affected with derangement, they are to all intents and pur- | 


poses amenable to justice. So long as they can distinguish good from 


ther species of insanity, in which the patient fancies the existence of in- 
jury, and seeks an opportunity of gratifying revenge by some act of hos- 
tity. This description of derangement affords no palliation in the eye 


of the law for any act of atrocity committed under its influence, by a | 


person capable, in other respects, of distinguishing right from wrong. 





: York, and Philadelphia, on SA 
evil, 60 long are they answerable for their conduct. He alluded to ano- | j i > 





Stxcutak Pugnomesxon.—Some of the papers in the upper part of 
Missouri notice the fall of a dark substance, resembling steel dust, im- 
mediately after a heavy snow, several weeks ago. The light of the sun 
was obscured all day by dense clouds of this substance and it is known to 
have extended to several counties. 


SinGutan Case or Desrenation.—We find the following alarming 
case of violence recorded in the St. Louis Ledger: “ Pete, what makes 
you look so awful?’’ “ Jake, I’m agitated, and unless my spirits grow 
calmer, I'll do comething desperate—I’ll rush out and tear a board off 
the pig-pen!” 


Quite Texper Heartepv.—An old fellow in New Hampshire brags 
upon having two of the most “tender hearted” sons in the world. He 
says that when he asks them to bring in an armful of wood or to do any 


| little chore, ‘‘ they begin to cry about it in a minute!” 


a 
Last Weex's JonatHan.—Agents having on hand copies of the 


Brother Jonathan of Feb. 25th, will please return them to this office. 
— 
Cueap Literature AND Freso Canpies, in all their varieties, at 


Kelly’s Gotham Confectionary, 267 Broadway.—Call and see. ’ 





PUBLISHED THIS DAY at the office of Broruer JonaTHan, 


No. 8 of the London Lancet. 


Price SIX CENTS per number, or THREE DOLLARS a year. 
WILSON AND COMPANY, 
American Publishers of the London Lancet, 
162 Nassau-street, New-York. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
IN EXTRA NUMBERS OF THE BROTHER JONATHAN 
’ x YY A . 
THE LAST OF THE BARONS: 
A NOVEL; 
By EDWARD LYTTON BULWER, Barr., 
Author of “ Rrenza,’“ Pevaam,”’“ Zanxons,” “ Nigar ano Morwixo.” 
“ Eugene Aram,” &c. &c. 
PRICE 125 CENIS—TEN COPIES FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


FOREST DAYS: 


A TALE OF OLD TIMES, 
By G. R. P. JAMES, Esq., 


Author of “ Ricnertev,” “THe Rosser,’ “ Darnvey,’”’ “ Tar Mys- 
TERIOUS CHEVALIER,” “ MorLeY Erngstein,” &c., 


PRICE 124 CENTS—TEN COPIES FOR ONE DOLLAR. 
ALSO, NOW READY, 


Adam Brown, the Merchant. 


BY HORACE SMITH, Esy. 
Author of “ ResecteD Appressgs,” “ Brampietye House,” &c., &c. 
PRICE 12} CENTS—TEN COPIES FOR ONE DOLLAR. 

(> The above works being issued in Extra numbers of the “ Brother 
Jonathan,” are subject to Newspaper postage only.—Orders from the 
country, by mail, are respectfully solicited. 

WILSON AND COMPANY, Publishers, 
162 Nassau Street, New York. 





GREAT LITERARY NOVELTY! 
A Romance By Cuartes Pavut De Kock. 


The publisher of the Boston Norton has just issued iN. 
VERSION ot a NEW ROMANCE, by Pave DE Rock, ae pate 
lar French Novelist of the present day, the “ Boz” of Paris. The wit 


| humor and faney of this anthor have never been more conspicuously dis- 


layed than in this work, wberein his various excellencies appea . 
bined, He paints both high and low life with equal accuracy par felicity 
delineating the fashionable roue, the superanuated fop, the ‘actor, the far. 
mer, the village girl, the victim of seduction, and the outcast, with equal 
fidelity and force. In tracing the career of his personages the author has 


| not lost sight of the importance of inculcating an impressive moral—and 


the fate that he awards to each conveys a most important lesson. 


THIS ROMANCE will be published and for sale in Boston, New 

' PORDAY, March 4th. It will be head. 

| somely printed in a uniform style and size with the Brother Jonathan and 
| Beston Notion Novel Extras, with a cover containing 

A SPLENDID ORIGINAL EMBLEMATIC ENGRAVING, costing 

| upwards of $950, designed by ‘‘ Quivby,” engraved by “Cheeks.” 4 

Price 12} cents per copy—$9 per hundred. For sale at Ty "s 

| News Agency Office, No. 4 Ann street. siihian 


